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HOME. 





BY E. NESBIT. 





A little room with scanty grace 

Of drapery or ordered ease ; 

White dimity and well-serubbed boards— 

But there’s a hum of laden bees 

And sunshine in the quiet place, 

And scent that honeysuckle hoards. 

Outside, the little garden glows 

With sun-warmed leaves and blossoms bright; 

Beyond lie pasture, elm, and wood 

Where trail the briony and wild rose, 

Where glow the blossoms of delight 

In an inviolate solitude. 

Through that green land there blows an air 

That cools my forehead even here 

In this sad city’s riotous roar ; 

And from that little room I hear 

The echo of a life-long prayer, 

And the world’s voice is heard no more. 
—Leisure Hour. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The English suffragists, always active, 
are stirred afresh by the announcement of 
Lord Salisbury. The dames of the Prim- 
rose League are said to be earnestly con- 
sidering the propriety of seeking for suf- 
frage in accordance with the Premier’s 
suggestion, in order to promote the tri- 
umph of Conservative principles. On the 
Other hand the Woman's Herald quotes 
trom meetings of Liberal Leagues in many 
places, urging immediate action to induce 
the Executive Council of the National 
Liberal Association, at its meeting next 
October, to place woman suffrage on the 
Liberal programme. The National Soci- 
ety for Woman Suffrage is also moving ‘‘to 
put the female franchise in the forefront, 
and to start an active campaign on the 
subject all over the country.” 

—_—__—__-« @ e—__ -- — 

Already the sure coming of the ballot 
into the hands of woman has started po- 
litical equality clubs in many places, and 
now some women of Flushing, N. Y., 
have established a “Good Citizenship 
League.” Only women are members. 
Mrs. Alice May is chairman of the Board 
of Directors. There are standing commit- | 
tees; each committee must furnish one 
original paper for discussion during the 
year. Everything is carefully planned. 
These women of Flushing are setting a 
good example to their sisters, and to men 
as well, by first being themselves good 
Citizens, and then by forming a league to 
promote good citizenship. 





——_———_eoe 


The New York Evening Post calls atten- 
tion to the growing tendency of the So- 
Cialist party of Germany to take a practi- 
Cal part in national legislation. A new 
Party programme, drawn up by Bebel, 
Liebknecht, and Engels, will be submitted 
to the October convention. This remark- 
able document, although maintaining the 
fundamental incompatibility between a 
“capitalistic” and a “socialistic” order of 
Society, at the same time, by the precision 
of its language and the directness of its 
Propositions, marks a decided advance be- 
yond the vague generalities of the old 
Gotha platform. Among its demands are 





woman suffrage, transference of the pre- 
rogative of declaring war from the Crown 
to Parliament, international arbitration, 
secularization of the schools, replaciog of 
standing armies by a militia system, sub- 
stitution of public medical attendance for 
private practice, abolition of all indirect 
taxes, gradual introduction of the eight- 
hour day. 


*+ 
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It remains to be seen whether the whole- 
some constructive policy of the present 
party leaders will prevail, or whether in 
the long run the more radical elements 
will get the upper hand. For the moment 
it seems as though the Socialist party were 
destined to take a most decisive part, not 
only in the emancipation of the working 
classes of Germany, but in the enfran- 
chisement of women, and the struggle for 
freedom in general. 

————————_+oeo—_ ——- 

We publish this week two important 
letters from eminent suffragists of the Pa- 
cific coast, concerning the xppea! about to 
be made to the United States Supreme 
Court, to interfere in behalf of the dis- 
franchised women of Washington. These 
correspondents differ widely in their esti- 
mate of the probable result of the Bloomer 
case. 








oe 

It is difficult to think with patience of 
the atrocious wrong that was done to the 
women of Washington by the despotic in- 
terference of the Territorial Supreme 
Court, and we have no wish to prejudge 
the case. But many suffragists regret the 
present suit, believing that more evil than 
good is likely to result from an appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court as at 
present constituted. 

Women taxpayers are constitutionally 
empowered to vote in Montana. The 
Daily Leader of Great Falls, Montana, 
says: 

Some of the people of Washington may 
try to prevent it in their feeble way, but 
woman suffrage is already an assured, a 
successful fact. Wyoming is an example 
of its success. The Montana constitution 
says: ‘Upon all questions submitted to 
the taxpayers of the State, or any legal 
subdivision thereof, women who are tax- 
payers shall, equally with men, have the 
right to vote.” This is a broad provision, 
and high legal authority declares that it 
gives women taxpayers a right to vote at 
any election. Twenty-five years from this 
time they will exercise the right of suf- 
frage in every State in the Union, and the 
rising generation will wonder at the stu- 
pidity and intolerance of their ancestors 
who stood in the way. 


+o 








The women of Kentucky feel keenly the 
fact that the new constitution just adopted 
by ninety thousand majority of male 
voters, leaves Kentucky women burdened 
with the old legal disabilities, and politi- 
cally below the late slaves. Mrs. Josephine 
K. Henry says: ‘*The new constitution 
does not recognize women, either as people, 
individuals, persons, or citizens. A man 
who is deaf, dumb and blind, and who 
never paid a dollar except on his head, can 
go to the polls and dictate the laws that 
govern the affairs of women, while women 
of education and property, having all 
their faculties, are not considered ‘‘peo- 
ple.’ All this in the nineteenth century! 





The Kentucky Constitutional Conven- 
tion voted to incorporate in its report 
the speeches of Miss Laura Clay and 
other ladies made before that body. How 
these earnest pleas will stand out in his- 
tory as compared with the constitution 
| just adopted, which so utterly ignores the 
rights of all the women of Kentucky! 

*e+ 


It will be many years before another 





idential suffrage, which the Legislature 
may confer by law, Kentucky women 
must wait for the slow years, unless a six- 
teenth amendment comes to free them. 
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The largest crowd of the year at the 
Chautauqua Assembly was that which 
gathered at the woman suffrage meeting, 
July 25. County President Elnoras N. 
Babcock, of Dunkirk, presided, supported 
by the other officers of the county Politi- 
cal Equality organization. The Jamestown 
Sunday News says: 

Not less than a full regiment—one 
thousand ladies—proudly wore the gold- 
tinted badges that proclaimed them either 
affiliated with the P. E. club or avowed 
suffragists. Lilly Dale sent a contingent 
of a round hundred, and every township 
in the county was well represented. 








It was an enthusiastic audience which 
fervently joined in the singing of America 
and of a new song, ‘‘ Welcome Wyoming,” 
the words by Mrs. Amanda Cheney, of 
Poland, N. Y., and which gave the speak- 
ers an Ovation. In the evening an infor- 
mal reception was held in the parlors of 
the Athenaeum from 8 to 9 30, the orches- 
tra situated in the hall near by, discoursing 
the most delicious strains. Women from | 
all parts of the Union met to do honor to | 
the guests of the occasion. Mothers | 
brought their sons and daughters, to sa- 
lute them, and as an expression of respect 
and allegiance, the greetings that evening 
were equivalent to ‘three cheers and a 
tiger” for Mother Wallace, Miss Anthony, 
and Miss Shaw. 
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The Chautauqua women have earnestly 
undertaken toimprove the wearing apparel 
of women. They will consider it first 
with regard to anatomy and physiology. 
After that they seek modes that will give 
freedom to the body. They say: ‘‘Women 
are broadening their sphere, and instinct- 
ively they must drop all hindrances.” 
Success to all realdress reform! There is 
great need of it. 








*o-—— 


The Indian Government’s endeavor to 
promote the study of medicine by women 
is proviog most successful. At the last 
examination of students in Calcutta, ladies 
carried off numerous priz2s and honors. 
A native girl, Rajoi Mitter, ranked highest 
in the first M. B. examination, and carried 
off two prizes; Misses Sykes, Dissent, and 
Pereira obtained certificates of honor in 
surgery; Miss Woods, a special certificate 
of honor in anatomy; Miss Mitchell se- 
cured the Viceroy’s medal, a certificate of 
honor in ophthalmic medicine, and numer- 
ous prizes; Miss Muller took a gold medal 
in materia medica against all competitors, 
and a special certificate in anatomy; Miss 
Smyth won a gold medal in dentistry, and 
Miss Fox a certificate of honor in anatomy. 

nucmemaiieibes 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 


The golden wedding of John and Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, at Hartford, Ct., last 
Wednesday, was a notable occasion. The 
reception occurred in the new City Mission 
Building. The interior was beautified by 
masses of flowers, ferns and plants. Yel- 
low was the predominating color, sym- 
bolical of woman suffrage. The building 
was thronged with hundreds of leading 
citizens, among them Senator and Mrs. 
Hawley, of Hartford. The attendance 
from out of town was numerous and dis- 
tinguished, including ex-Senator W. M. 
Evarts und Miss Evarts, William Lloyd 
Garrison, John Hutchinson, of Hutchinson 
family fame, Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D. 
and Mrs. Beecher, Rev. T. K. Beecher, 
Rev. C. E. Stowe, Miss Grace King, Lynde 
Harrison and Mrs. Harrison, Susan B. An- 











thony, Caroline G. Rogers, Mary 8. How- 
ell, Charlotte Porter, Rachel F. Avery, | 
Kate T. DeRoode, Helen Clark, editor of | 
Poet Lore, and Mary F. Seymour, of the | 
Business Woman's Journal. 

Among representatives of the World’s 
Columbian Commission, of which Mrs. 
Hooker is a member, were Mrs. Trautman, 
first vice-president, Mrs. Pope, Miss Ford, 
Miss Busselle, Mrs. French, Miss Dailey, 
Miss Ives, and Miss Cozzens. 

Letters of congratulation were received 
from the three editors of the Womans 
JOURNAL and many cther absent suf- 
fragists. 

Supper and singing were followed by | 
the presentation by the Equal Rights Club | 
of Hartford of a bride’s loaf covered with | 
gold dollars to Mrs. Hooker, the presenta- 
tion speech being by Mrs. Virginia T. | 


| 
| 


| Smith, of the City Mission, and the sing- | 


Constitutional Convention can be held in | ing of a couple of old-fashioned hymns by | 


Kentucky. Except for municipal and pres- | 


the assembled company. 
closed with remarks and a prayer by the | 


The evening | 


} 
| yenerable Dr. Edward Beecher. | 
| 


John Hooker is to-day the oldest lawyer | 
in Connecticut, having been appointed re- | 
porter of the Supreme Court of that Szate | 
in January, 1858. He has declined a seat 
upon the supreme bench, and his ability | 
has received special recognition from the 
Legislature. He has written many poems. 
At the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the adoption of Connecticut’s first 
constitution, he delivered an address and 
poem. For years he was the only anti- 
slavery lawyer in the State, and gave his 
first vote to J. G. Birney, an act at that 
time unpopular. Since 1869 he has been 
an active co-worker with his wife in the | 
woman suffrage movement. 

Isabella Beecher Hooker is the daughter 


| 
\ 


of Lyman Beecher, and possesses many of 
the traits which have made the Beecher 
family illustrious. She is sixty-nine years 
of age, with all her powers in perfect vigor 
She is the president of the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Association, and for years 
has been devoted to the amelioration of 
her sex. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 


Many local Unions of the Woman’s Lib- 
eral Federation, of England, have repeat- 
edly indorsed the extension of Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to women, and now there 
is a strong agitation in behalf of making 
the question a plank in the platform at the 
coming meeting of the Annual Council. 
Some of the Primrose Leagues, it is re- 
ported, following the lead of Lord Salis- 
bury, are also considering the taking up 
of woman suffrage. At the quarterly con- 
ference of the Maidenhood branch of the 
British Woman's Temperance Association, 
Mrs. Eynon spoke of woman suffrage as 
bearing upon the temperance question, 
and instanced cases in which w»men who 
had thought it ‘‘not womanly” to vote, 
were roused to make use of their votes 
to elect a good councillor, who would pro- 
mote measures for the morality of the 
town. In like manner women’s votes 
would work for righteousness and just 
laws with the wider Parliamentary Fran- 
chise. 

England's colonies are also moving. 
The London Methodist Times, of July 23d, 
says: 

The most important church in South 
Australia, the Wesleyan Methodist, re- 
cently passed a vote, in conference assem- 
bled, that women were entitled to the vote 
with men. Other denominations followed 
suit, with the exception of the Episco- 
pal Church, which, however, was not 
approached, though ‘this might have been 
done, it would seem, with success, seeing 
that a resolution has lately been carried 
giving women communicants the same 
power of election in the Syncd as men. 
Rev. J.C. arn gl Congregationalist min- 
ister in Adelaide, is now visiting England 
as delegate to the International Congress, 
and as the representative of the Woman 
Suffrage League of South Australia. By 
invitation of the Central Committee of the 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage, 
Mr. Kirby gave an address the other day 
at the offices on the position and prospects 
of the movement in Australasia. Public 
attention and organized effort were firat 
aroused and undertaken after the passing, 
by a unanimous vote of the Victorian Leg- 
islature, of a measure which was the equiv- 
alent of our Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. Inthe South Australian Parliament 
no bill can become law without an absolute 
majority of the whole House. Mr. Kirby 
and his fellow-workers are sanguine that 
the measure now before the ccuntry will 
this year be carried. The Premier, the 
Hon. David Monro, the treasurer of the 
government, and a considerable portion of 
the press are espousing the bill, the pur- 
port of which is to give the Parliamentary 
franchise to women, who already possess 
the municipal vote. Queensland, New 
South Wales, and New Zealand are stirring 
in the same direction, but South Australia 
leads the van. 


The platform which is to be discussed 
by the next German socialistic National 
Convention, to meet at Erfurt on Oct. 10, 


| has been made public to permit of its 
| being thoroughly digested. 


It includes a 
demand for ‘‘Universal Suffrage for per- 
sous of both sexes over 21 years of age.” 
A committee on “Single Tax Propa- 
ganda,” of which Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison is chairman, and Miss Sarah M. 
Gay, of Staten Island, N. Y., secretary, 
sent a letter some months ago to the sec- 
retaries of Single Tax clubs, making 
inquiry concerning the admission of women 
to the clubs. The committee sought, also, 
to discover why the few women who work 
in the Single Tax cause are generally 
working alone. A summary of fifty- 
six responses from twenty-three States 
was lately published in The Standard of 
New York. I[t contains quite as much 
encouragement for woman suffrage as 
for Single Tax. A number of the clubs 
which responded have no women members, 
but not one has rules to exclude women. 
A majority would welcome women to mem- 
bership and think that efforts should be 
made to enlist their help as a means of 
success for the movement. ‘Ten responses 
contain a positive indorsement of woman 
suffrage, and several more look in that 
direction. The general opinion seems to 
be that the apparent want of interest on 
the part of women in the Single Tax 
movement may be attributed to their lack 
of political responsibility. Like nearly 
all, if not all other reform movements of 
a political nature, the Single Tax seeks 
the codperation of women, andis favorable 
to their enfranchisement. F. M. A. 





| CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Dr. Mary C. Lowstt, a graduate of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, of 
Boston, has accepted the Professorship of 
Physiology at Mt. Holyoke Semingry. 

Miss JANE Harrison, of Newnham 
College, will give three lectures on ‘‘The 
Parthenon,” at the Oxford (Eng.) summer 
meeting of university extension students. 

Mrs. JULIA WaRD HoweE, the president 
of the Newport Town and Country Club, 
was the essayist of its first meeting of the 
season, reading her paper on ‘The Salon 
in America.” 

Miss A. J. COOK, of Philadelphia, has 
been elected a member of ‘‘The Incorpo- 
rated Society of Authors,” of England, of 
which Lord Tennyson is president and 
Walter Besant chairman. 

Miss ANNE MOZLEY, a niece of Cardinal 
Newman, and the editor of his “‘Life and 
Letters,” died at Derby, England, lately. 
Mies Moziey was the sister of Canon Moz- 
ley, whose works she also edited. 

Miss Mary KINGSLEY Tissirts, A. B., 
of Fredericton, N. B., who has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Gagetown Gram- 
mar School, is the first lady who has ever 
been appointed to such a position in that 
Province since grammar schools were first 
established, more than seventy years ago. 
She will receive the salary that is paid to 
the men principals. 

Mrs CALLIOPE S. VAITSE, an accom- 
plished Grecian lady, who speaks English 
with fluency, addressed two large congre- 
gations recently, in the First and Pigeon 
Cove churches, Rockport, Mass. She 
epoke of the Modern Greek Church, her 
conversion and the work which her hus- 
band, who is a student in Andover Semi- 
nary, proposes to do among the Greeks in 
this country. 

THE COUNTESS OF NOVRIKOW, the wife 
of a Russian Nihilist, says that Russian 
women cannot be equalled on the face of 
the earth. Social life in Russia throws 
the sexes constantly together, and thus 
they are prepared to stand side by side in 
the battle for their rights as citizens. 
Heartrending stories are told of the mar- 
tyrdom of noble women in Russia, whose 
only offence was the desire to see their 
countrywomen free. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH DEAN, of Epsom, Eng- 
land, who was widely known as the com- 
panion of Miss Kate Marsden on a pro~ 
posed tour through the hospitals of Europe 
in the interest of lepers, has turned her at- 
tention to charities in America. She has 
given to Grace Episcopal Church, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., fifty city lots for church and 
charitable purposes, worth $50,000. They 
are situated in the centre of the lower 
wards, in the thickly-populated district 
called the Port, and are given in trust for- 
ever for the above uses. Twenty lots are 
set apart as a recreation ground and play- 
ground for the children, and the others as 
sites for a church, mission hall, asylums, 
etc. She has paid nearly $5,000 for city 
improvements, and leaves to generous 
Americans the erection of buildings. 

Miss VICTORIA JEANS, B.A., of Victoria 
University, Manchester, England, has 
taken the prize of £60 offered by the 
Cobden Club for the best essay on an 
economic subject. This year the subject 
chosen was ‘The Industrial and Commer- 
cial Effects, Actual and Prospective, of 
English Factory Act Legislation.” It is 
greatly to Miss Jeans’ credit that she 
should have achieved this success, and we 
trust that her essay will be published. 
We are especially anxious to see her 
opinion as to the effect which restricting 
their hours of labor has, and will have, on 
women, and how far it will tend to throw 
them out of work. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD and her pri- 
vate secretary, Miss Anna Gordon, were 
in Boston a few days last week, en route 
from Bar Harbor to Chautauqua. Miss 
Willard has been making a six weeks’ 
tour through Canada and the Provinces, 
speaking with great success. On Friday 
evening, July 31, a reception was given at 
Chautauqua in honor of Miss Willard, 
Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, Miss M. J. Gib- 
son, superintendent of the Y. W.C. T. U. 
of France, and Miss Anna A. Gordon. 
On the following afternoon Miss Willard 
gave an address on ‘‘A White Life for 
Two.” Miss Willard goes to the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Convention in Washing- 
ton, as fraternal delegate; in September 
and October all through the West on a 
prolonged lecturing tour, and in Novem- 
ber will be in New England. 
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WAKING UP IN TEXAS. 


BELTON, TEXAS, JULY 30, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Notwithstanding the indifference and 
inertia shown by our sex upon the suffrage 
question in Texas and throughout the 
South, there are a few women here in 
Belton who are awake. We hail with joy 
every effort made for our enfranchisement 
and the attainment of equal rights before 
the law. We have requested the governor 
of our State to appoint a woman Notary 





Public, having one in view who possesses | 
equal qualifications with men now holding | 


that po:ition. This is denied us without 
areason. He is prejudiced against women 


making advancement, or taking any step | 
| are mostly directors) serve without pay; 
| and there is, or ought to be, no party pat- | 


out of the beaten track which will keep us 
forever in ignorance and dependence. 

I find the laws upon the statute books of 
this the largest State in the Union, re- 


garding the ‘‘property rights of married | 


quate. In more than one instance we have 
felt our ignoble position. Our hands are 


tied by the law, which ought to protect | 


us. 
mother’s arms ; homes, household furniture 
and even personal property have been 
wrested from women by the stern decree 
of a prejudiced judge and jury, which often 
grant divorces to husbands without just 
grounds. Such proceedings are legalized 
by enactments and statutes that disgrace 
the name of law, and are unworthy of a 
place upon our State records. 
Yours for equal rights, 
(Mrs.) GERTRUDE SCHEBLE. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONSTITUTIONAL IN 
OHIO. 


Mr. Gideon T. Stewart, an eminent law- 
yer of Norwalk, Ohio, has made a conclu- 
sive argument on the constitutional right 
of the Legislature to enable the women of 
Ohio to vote at all school, municipal and 
presidential elections. We select the most 
salient passages. He quotes from Chief 
Justice Hitchcock, for twenty-eight years 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio, who 
says: 

“The whole subject of organizing and 
regulating schools is very properly left 


to the General Assembly in the exer- | 


cise of its legislative powers. So 
far as the elective officers of the State, 
county or township are concerned, they 
must be white men. White men alone 
are legal voters at State, county and 
township elections. Beyond this the con- 
stitution does not prescribe, nor does 
it even go thus far with respect to all 
county and township officers. Now 
a school director. although in some re- 
spects a public officer, is not even a town- 
ship officer. He is merely the officer of a 
school district—a political organization 
unknown to the constitution, the mere 
creature of legislative enactment. And it 
seems to the court that the power creating 
the political organization might well de- 
fine the qualifications of its officers, if in 
80 doing they do not violate any express 
provision of the charter under which they 
themselves act.” 


This decision was cited and approved by 
the Supreme Court in 1871, in the case of 
The State ex rel. Garnes vs. McCann et al. 
(21 Ohio State Reports 198 to 212), in 
which Judge Luther Day, rendering the 
decision, said: 


‘Tt is left to the discretion of the general 
assembly, in the exercise of the general 
legislative power conferred upon it, to 
determine the laws suitable to secure 
the organizition and management of the 
contemplated system of common schools, 
without express restriction, except that 
no religious or other sect or sects shall 
ever have any exclusive right to, or con- 
trol of, any part of the school funds of 
the State.” 

No officers are more essential to the suc- 
cess of the public school system than the 
school instructors and school examiners ; 
yet the latter are not required to be either 
males or electors. State boards of exam- 
iners must have ‘‘five competent persons” ; 
and city or village boards ‘‘either three or 
six persons.” ‘These issue certificates of 
qualification to teachers without distinc- 
tion of sex; and now more than two- 
thirds of all the teachers in the public 
schools of the State are ladies. (Revised 
Statutes, Sections 4065 to 4085.) 

Mr. Stewart concludes as follows: 


‘*Why, then, deny the ballot to women 
in the choice of directors, when they are 
so largely concerned in all the objects and 
operations of the school system? Why, 
when as teachers they are so generally 
preferred to men by the local boards, 
though all composed of men? 

‘In considering the best line of endeavor 
to be followed here, it seems to be utterly 
futile for the Ohio Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation to waste its time, toil and means, 
in the hopeless endeavor to poultice the 
present constitution and draw out its vi- 
rus. The many vain and costly struggles 
of the last forty years all show how im- 
possible it is to effect an amendment of 
that instrument, when opposed by any 
large part, though a minority, of those 
voting on the question; because all who 
vote for officers at the State election (at 
which time the constitution compels the 
submission,) but who do not vote on the 
amendment, are counted as voters in the 
negative. 

“The men who shaped that instrument 
evidently expected that wisdom would die 
with them, and intended that amendments 


Children have been torn from their | 





of it should be few. The time is at hand 
when, by mandate of the constitution it- 
self, the people must act on the question 
of calling a State convention for its re- 
vision. Years will be consumed in the 
process, which will open the way in the 
right direction, we hope. In the mean- 
time the path lies plainly open to the gen- 
eral assembly to invoke the exercise of 
the large discretion which it holds, under 
and notwithstanding the limitations of 
the present constitution. 
cretionary power to enable the women of 





It has the dis- | 


Ohio to vote at all school, municipal and | 


presidential! elections, without any change 
of the constitution. As to the two latter, 
political and party antagonisms may arise ; 
but as to the first, there ought to be none. 
It stands on a basis above and distinct 
from the others. Except the State School 
Commissioner, the officers elective (who 


ronage involved. The whole subject 


should be held utterly aloof from the do- | 


main of party politics. This is the light 
in which it is now generally regarded 


here. Twenty-two of the States bave 
passed laws enabling their women to vote 


women” peculiarly degrading and inade- | throughout our country, and should be | 


and be voted for at school elections, and | 


the others are hastening to follow their 
example. 
move in this grand line of progress?” 


a. 
*<e+ 


WOMEN’S FRANCHISE IN VICTORIA. 


On May 6, a large deputation, introduced 
by Mr. D. Ham, M. L. C., waited upon the 
Premier, the Hon. D. Munro, at Melbourne. 
About 200 ladies and gentlemen took part, 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, the Victorian Alliance, and other 
bodies being represented. Mr. Ham stated 
their object, which was that women might 
have their proper share in the election of 
Parliamentary representatives. 





Why should Ohio be last to | 





Mrs. Harrison Lee addressed the Pre- | 


mier. She said the deputation earnestly 


appealed to the chivalry of their brothers | 
and their love of justice, to give them back | doctrine of equality. 


the rights bequeathed them by an all-wise 
and far-seeing God. Wherever woman 
had been allowed to take her place in pub- 
lic life, her influence had tended to refine, 
ennoble, and uplift; where she had been 
crushed and degraded the nation as a 
whole had deteriorated. Committing into 
her hands higher responsibilities and 
graver trust could not unsex her, nor ren- 
der her less fit for her holy calling of wife 


| and mother. It had been urged that women 





did not want the vote. This might be 
true of some, but on behalf of the thou- 
sands of loving mothers, loyal wives, and 
faithful daughters who did @esire it, they 
pleaded for womanhood suffrage, pure and 
simple, considering that a woman, being 4 
tax-payer, and subject to the national laws, 








should be allowed to vote on just the same | 


terms as a man, and that the ssme condi- 


tions should apply to both. She found | 
that women who were foremost in works | 
of philanthrophy and Christian effort ear- | 


nestly wanted the vote. The reasons why 


they should have the franchise were these: | 


(1) Women have to obey laws, there- 
fore they should have a voice in making 
the laws. 

(2) God made man and woman equal, 
and gave them equal powers to rule the 
earth. The stronger, therefore, has unjustly 
defrauded the weaker half, and should 
now make restitution of God-given rights. 

(3) Many of our laws deal with the 
sacred home life of the people. The wom- 
en, whose natural sphere is home, should 
have power to protect and defend home 
and children. 

(4) It has been proved beyond dispute 
that women are intellectually on a level 
with men, therefore it is an act of grave 
injustice to class them with criminals and 
lunatics. 

Mrs. Greenwood stated the question of 
the deputation thus: Shall women have a 
vote? A vote is or should be the honest 
expression of a person’s opinions. Hasa 
woman any opinions? Ask her. [Laugh- 
ter.] A voter must possess a moral and 
intellectual nature. Women have moral 
force, and the world greatly needs moral 
force. More women than men keep the 
laws, therefore it is the interest of the 
State to give them power. The aboriginal 
natives of the colony sat in a ring at meal- 
time, and having eaten the meat threw 
the bones over their shoulders to the wom- 
en. This is what gentlemen are doing 
politically. [Laughter.] Mrs. Greenwood 
believed there were more good women 
than good men. 

A bill for the enfranchisement of women 
is to be presented in the Victorian Parlia- 
ment during the session. 


+++ 
*<+ 


LAWSON VALENTINE. 


Mrs. Lillian W. Betts, editor of the 
Home Department of the Christian Union, 
pays a tribute to the late Lawson Valen- 
tine, Esq., president of the Christian Union 
Company: “It was his wish that this de- 
partment should deal with the larger ques- 
tions that interest women, as well as with 
the purely domestic topics that are a neces- 
sary part of every home-maker’s life. He 
saw plainly that an interest outside the 
home was to every woman a rest and edu- 
cation, while he never forgot that the du- 
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ties in the home were far greater than any 
call outside of it. . . . The world of busi- 
ness to-day is a world of men and women ; 
When Mr. Valentine began his career it 
was a world of men. Yet no man in the 
business world to-day opened the doors of 
opportunity wider than Mr. Valentine to 
woman; not only opening the doors that 
she might earn her living, but that she | 
should have the opportunity to reach any 
position she could fill. In work he knew | 
no sex. The standards for the women in 
his employ were the same standards that 
he held for men, and he made no difference 
in the wages paid. If the work was equal 
the pay wasequal. The privilege of work- | 
ing fora man who saw in you powers to 
be developed can he appreciated by every 
woman who holds the relation of employee | 
toa man; and it brings out her best powers | 
when she is with him. She would scorn 
to remember that she is a woman and 
compe! him to become a man instead of an 
employer. He, by his attitude, compelled 
the best powers to his service, and when 
that service was always for a generous and 
not for a selfish end, life became a grand 
opportunity to use one’s powers for God 
and man... . If this world held more 
employers like him, the day when wage- 
earning women would cease to be the ob- 
ject of the philanthropist’s study, the sta- 
tistician’s unit, the boss's hands, would be 
much nearer than it is to-day.” 
*e+ 


WOMAN’S REAL POSITION. 


CHICAGO, ILL , JULY 29, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 
You will be interested in the enclosed 
quotation from a well-known legal text- 
book: E. M. WINSTON. 


With regard to political rights, females 
form a positive exception to the general 
They have no part 
or lot in the formation or administration 
of government. They cannot vote or hold 
cffice. We require them to contribute 
their share in the way of taxes to the sup- 
port of the government, but allow them no 
voice in its difection. We hold them amen- 
able to the laws when made, but allow 
them no share in making them. This lan- 
guage, applied to males, would be the 
exact definition of political slavery; ap- 
plied to females, custom does not teach us 
so to regard it.—Walker’s American Law. 
(Ninth Edition) 255, Sec. 14. 


++ 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE HOME. 


The object of town or city government 











is, or should be, mainly for the protection 
of homes. Our cities do not wage foreign | 
wars or conduct diplomatic relations, but | 
they do control almost every detail of our | 
domestic life. Shall we have our houses 
of wood, to invite conflagration? shall our 
sidewalks be safe and comfortable? shal! 
our school-houses be clean and wholesome? 
and a thousand similar questions are de- 
cided by them. A lady on the school 
committee of a distant city told me she 
had been months trying in vain to geta 
school-room floor scoured out, because the 
wise city fathers leave all matters of the 
buildings to the City Council, and there 
are no women in the City Council. What 
do men know about scouring floors? The 
town is only an enlarged household, and 
the same qualities of care and thrift and 
attention to details which women are con- 
stantly called upon to exercise in their 
households are needed in the town. In 
the household men and women work well 
in union; why not in the town?—Wrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney. 


PITH AND POINT. 





Each man can leara something from his 
neighbor; at least he can learn this—to 
have patience with his neighbor, to live 
and let live.—C. Kingsley. 


Mammon is not a god at all, but a devil, 
and even a very despicable devil. Follow 
the Devil faithfully, you are sure enough 
to go to the Devil; whither else can you 
go?— Carlyle. 

We heartily favor the appointment of 
women, by which we mean cultivated and 
competent women, on the boards of school 
directors. In every institution which con- 
cerns women, whether it be school, col- 
lege, hospital, insane asylum, jail, we be- 
lieve that women ought to have a voice in 
the management. There are no women on 
the Board of Vassar College. Why this is 
so, we should be pleased to learn.—Na- 
tional Baptist. 


Is there a profession in the world that 
requires a more correct judgment and a 
stronger natural bias toward one central 
point than the profession of housekeeper? 
I do not believe it. Yet when a woman 
writes poetry or paints pictures we say she 
has ‘‘talent,” if not ‘‘genius”; when she 
makes bricks almost without straw, and 
out of the most elementary materials 
brings poetry and pictures of an exquisite 
home, we merely acknowledge that she 
has ‘‘faculty.”—Christian Union. 


Nothing ever ‘‘gets done” itself. What- 
ever result is attained, some one has done 
it. The great bane to the serious business 





of life is the cry, by those who shirk their 


part, ‘It will get done somehow.” Any 
one who is ‘conscientious about bearing 
his share of the world’s burden knows 
that what he does is done by him, however 
much others may suppose that it “gets 
done.”” And he who realiz2s the personal 


cost to some one of everything accom- | 
plished, is not likely to shirk his part in | 


the vague confidence that it will get done 
somehow—without that personal cost to 
some one.—S. S. Times. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN AND THE SEXUAL 
RELATIONS. By Karl Heinzen. Boston: 
B. R. Tucker. 1891. 


The writer of this essay, or series of 
essays, was a German scholar well-known 


in Boston twenty years ago, a man of ex- | 


cellent purpose and unselfish enthusiasm 
who, in reaction from European despot- 
ism, adopted the impracticable theory of 


' 
| 


sublime imagery and grand suggestions. 
The appreciative enthusiasm of the pres- 
ent translator is visible throughout this 
careful study of what is probably the most 
ancient of all human writings. H B. B. 


| ONE MAN’s STRUGGLE. By Rev. Geo. W. 
Gallagher. 12mo, 169 pp., cloth. $1.00. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


| This isa graphic and impre-sive story, 
founded on hard, stern facts. A brave, 
zealous young minister is called from work 
| in a quiet village to ‘ta New England man- 
| ufacturing city.” He begins a crusade to 
_ enforce the prohibitory law, spite of warn- 
ings from politic deacons, and polite 
withdrawals of discreet pastors, and the 
ill-concealed opposition of leading parish- 
onerz. ‘The timid good stand aloof—the 


| sages frown,” but the young pastor fights 


on. A revival fills his church with the 


| poor, while wealthy members cut down 


their subscriptions or withdraw. It is the 
| old story of the via Crucis. F. W. 
| BUSINESS OPENINGS FORGIRLS. By Sallie 


unrestricted and unconditional individual- | 


ism. His conception of marriage was not 


a contract creating mutual rights, duties | 


and obligations, but solely a union of at- 
tractions, and he defined divorce as a mere 
“change of inclinations.” But, even in 
this visionary statement, Mr. Heinzen, un- 
like the modern Anarchists, did not alto- 
gether take leave of common-sense. He 
recognized the necessity of a governmental 
See of marriage so long as this 
voluntary union shall exist, and of formal 
provisions in order to effect its dissolution. 
Stripped of diffuse denunciations of exist- 
ing social, legal and political relations, his 
a, as stated by himself, is as 
ollows: 


1. A marriage shall be dissolved when both 
parties demand a dissolution and, (a) declare 
that their economical relations are completely 
settled, which declaration shall absolve them 
from all further obligations; (b) documentarily 
testify that they have agreed about the support 
and education of their children, which agreement 
shall be mutually maintained with legal assist- 
ance. Legal assistance shall be rendered gratis. 

2. A marriage shall be dissolved when one 
party, against the will of the other, has three 


times, at intervals of one month, demanded a | 


dissolution. 
shall be settled legally, if it cannot be done by 
voluntary agreement. The children shall be 
awarded to the parents according to their sex, if 
not otherwise voluntarily agreed. The obligation 
for the support of the children shall, as a general 
thing, be placed upon both parties in proportion 
to the property, if the matter cannot be settled by 
a free understanding. 


With a childlike confidence in the moral 
integrity of mankind, and a naive inability 
to comprehend the unwisdom and injustice 
of such legally authorized cancellation at 
the will of either party of what, inits very 
nature, should be a permanent connection, 
and especially of the cruelty of such can- 
cellation to wives and mothers and chil- 
dren as the weaker parties, Heinzen adds: 


By such regulations the character of a compul- 


sory institution might be taken from marriage, 
and yet every consideration which would have 
to be taken of present social conditions allowed 
for. And the levity which would be inclined to 
make of marriage a relation of unscrupulous 
frivolity would be met more effectively by the 


prospect of the obligations agreed upon than by 
present laws. 


But the translator. in the preface, in the 
interest of ‘‘radicalism,” ‘‘emphatically 
dissents” from appealing to the State ‘‘for 
the readjustment and guidance of human 
affairs,” marriage included, and the pub- 
lisher vainly tries to reconcile the position 
of Heinzen with the doctrine of Anarchy, 
which it so flatly contradicts. With much 
truth strongly stated, and many gross ex- 
aggerations which distort the moral per- 
spective, this book, as a whole, is mislead- 
ing and mischievous, because it is at vari- 
ance with human nature and human needs. 

H. B. B. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THREE WORTHIES. 
By Clinton Ross. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
New York and London: 1891. Price, 
75 cents. 


The Viscomte de Saint Denier, the Sieur 
de Bertrand, and the Lady at the Death 
are all stories of antique model, but glow- 
ing with modern animation. Perhaps the 
adventures of these dead gentlemen are 
‘*stories for stories’ sake.” All the same 
there are many readers who like simple 
cheer and old friends. For such, even in 
this matter-of-fact age of ours, this little 
volume will have a strong attraction. 

H. B. B. 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. By Count Leo 
Tolstoi. Translated by Benj. R. Tucker. 
Boston. 1890. Price, 75 cents. 


This is a painful and loathsome picture 
of married life perverted by sensuality and 
tormented by jealousy, until it terminates 
in madness and murder. This object-lesson 
of crime and misery is designed as a warn- 
ing. It points the moral that sexual en- 
joyment is always unlawful except for the 
sake of offspring; that luxury is a curse, 
and physical hardship a blessing; that 
civilization is a disease, and government a 
usurpation. Everything that Tolstoi writes 
is worthy of consideration from the down- 
right force and violence of his convictions. 
But he exaggerates all he sees and feels, 
and is without moderation or moral per- 
spective. H. B. B. 


THE EPIC OF THE INNER LIFE. Being the 
Book of Job translated anew and accom- 
panied with Notes and an Introductory 
Study. By John F. Genung. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1890. Price, $1.25. 


The Book of Job is usually regarded as 
a story of unmerited suffering inflicted by 
God as a trial of faith, and endured by the 
patriarch with such patience and submis- 
sion to the divine will as merits and re- 
ceives final recognition and recompense. 
The story, however, is far too varied and 
complex to be simply a basis for moraliz- 
ing. It is in part a poem, abounding in 


In such cases the economical affairs | 


Joy White. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
1891. Price, 75 cents. 


This is a practical, commonsensible book 
by a woman who has made a business 
opening for herself. Ina series of articles 
Mrs. White gives an inside view of the 
work of cash-girls and saleswomen, of 
artistic and hygienic dressmaking, of 
newspaper reporting, stenography and 
typewriting. She gives the experiences 
of women who have succeeded as makers 
of preserves and pickles, as guides, shop- 
pers, professional menders, real estate 
| brokers, insurance and advertising agents, 
piano and organ tuners, e'c. Mrs. White’s 
lively, dramatic, conversational style gives 
animation to her narrative and point to her 
criticism. The book is alive and wide- 
| awake, breezy with activity and purpose. 
Every word tells. It is just the book to 
encourage, warn and inspire other women 
to do as Mrs. White has done and to suc- 
ceed as she has succeeded. H. B. B. 


CHURCH AND CREED. By R. Heber New- 
ton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York 
and London. Price, 75 cents. 

The attempt to eject this learned, candid, 
and liberal divine from the Protestant 
Episcopal communion, he has met by the 
publication of three discourses, entitled 





| **Fold or Flock, Christianity not ecclesi- 


| asticism,’’ ‘**The Nicene Creed a franchise 


of freedom and a charter of comprehen- 
sion,” and **How to read a Creed; the 
principles of creedal interpretation.” Taken 
with the introduction and notes, the book 
constitutes a declaration of his opinions 
and a vindication of his position in the 
church. Op the first topic he says: 

“Over all this folly and sin of ecclesias- 
ticism the Christ stands with the infinite 
pathos of his pitiful, all-embracing love, 
Saying: ‘Other sheep I have which are 
not of this fold; them also I must lead, 
and they shall hear my voice; and there 
shall be one flock under cne shepherd.’ ” 

On the second he says: 

“The Nicene Creed turns Christianity 
from an exclusive religion into an inclu- 
sive religion and thus empowers it for its 
missionary work.” 

On the third, he affirms that ‘‘A creed 
has to be read in the light of its central 
truth,” and adds in conclusion: 


‘If the literal language of the ordination 
subscription be pressed on us, it will nar- 
row the liberty of a Catholic Creed by the 
action of a local Church in one age, prior 
to that in which Providence is calling up 
the doctrine of the Bible for definition. 
It will put the dogma of the Bible, set 
forth by an uncritical age, over against 
the doctrine of the Bible now being for- 
mulated by a critical age. It will slide in 
a false bottom to faith, and thus, as that 
fails, drop out faith altogether.” H. B. B. 


By Charles F. 
1891. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
Dole. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
Price, $1. 


This is an interesting treatise upon gov- 
ernment divided into five parts. ‘The first 
is called ‘“The Beginnings of Citizenship ;” 
the second is ‘The Citizen and the Govern- 
ment, or the Rights and Duties of Citi- 
zens ;” the third is ‘‘Economic Duties, or 
the Rights and Duties of Business and 
Money ;” the fourth is ‘Social Rights and 
Duties, or the Duties of Men as They Live 
Together in Society ;” the fifth is the most 
advanced, and treats of ‘International 
Duties, or the Rights and Duties of Na- 
tions.” Speaking of woman suffrage un- 
der the general head of voting, Mr. Dole 
says: 

In barbarous or warlike times it was neither 
customary nor safe for women to come to public 
meetings of any sort. The business of govern- 
ment, as of war, was thought to be the affair of 
the men. Customs of such a sort are slow to 
change. It was therefore taken for granted, 
when our government was formed, that women 
were citizens to be protected, and to pay taxes, 
but not citizens to vote or to bear arms. Mean- 
while, with growing civilization, great changes 
have taken place in the purposes of government. 
As we have seen, government has come to be for 
many other peaceful ends besides defence against 
enemies. A large part of the functions of gov- 
ernment interest all intelligent women as much 
as they interest men. For schools, for the public 
morals, for pure and patriotic officers, men and 
women are equally concerned. In matters of 
local expense in towns and cities women often 
pay large taxes. Many women, indeed, through 
the death of the husband or father, have the 
responsibility of a family. Moreover, the cus- 
toms of a civilized country now permit men and 
women to go everywhere in public together. 
Many, therefore, see no valid reason why women 
should not exercise the suffrage equally with 
men. In England this is now allowed in the 
case of women owning property. Some steps 
have been taken towards it in the United States. 
It is at present one of the open questions upon 
which good women as well as men are divided. 
For some say that it will do no good for women 
to vote; that it will only double the number of 
voters, and that if ignorant women vote it will 
do harm; besides, good women have great in- 
fluence now without voting. But others reply 
that it is right, and if so that it can do no harm. 
Moreover, it educates citizens to put responsi- 
bility upon them. 





H. L. Be 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. | 





The Avgust Century will contain an 
{ndian tale of 1680, by Mary Hartwell | 
Catherwood, illustrated by Kenyon Cox; 
and **The Clown and Missionary,” a char- 
acter sketch by Viola Cheseboro’. 

Women are employed in all the Scandin- 
avian statistical offices. The Norwegian 
Ministry of Finance has expressly stipu- | 
lated that women shall be employed in the 
statistical bureau for a particular branch 
of work. 

‘The appointment,” says the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Times, “sof Miss Mary B. Dennis 
as principal of Public School, No. 41, is 
one of the most gratifying decisions 
of the Board of Education. It is a recog- 
nition that women are eligible to higher 
places in the board’s service than have 
for some time been open to them, and it | 
cannot fail to stimulate the more ambitious 
women teachers.” 

The family is the holiest institution we 
have, and should suffer no violence at the 
hands of the law-makers; it should not be 
broken up at the death of either parent. 
When the husband dies, the wife should 
look after the joint estate, without the in- 
termeddling of legalized parties, who have 
no interest in this estate, save the division 
of that which the united effort of husband 
and wife have produced.—Mary A. Ahrens, 
tn Chicago Woman's News. 

The Ladies’ Cornet Band, of Greenwood, 
Indiana, is composed of the following 
musicians. Prof. R. B, Rudy, musical 
director; Ida Whitenack, Eb cornet; Nora 
Cook, lst Bb cornet; Myrtle Scott, 2d 
Bb cornet; Nannie Whitenack, solo alto; 
Cora Cook, 1st alto; Julia Jennings, 2d 
alto; Tillie Dorrel, 1st tenor; Pearl 
Blake, 2d tenor; Bertha Creasey, baritone; 
Emma Whitenack, tuba; Tiunie White, 
snare drum; Lizzie Foster, bass drum; and 
Julia Foster, cymbals. 

General Butler’s wife was with him 
most of the time during the war, and he 
says: ‘‘Thus I had the advantage over 
most of my brother commanding generals 
in the fleld, in having an adviser, faithful 
and true, clear-headed, conscientious and 
conservative, whose conclusions could al- 
ways be trusted. In the mere military 
movements, although she took full note, 
she never interfered by a suggestion, for 
in regard to them I relied upon the opin- 
ions of my valued, accomplished and efli- 
cient staff.” 

The woman’s rights question is making 
itself heard in Vienna. ‘There was a large 
meeting there the other day, in which 
women of all classes were represented, and 
at which resolutions were adopted ask- 
ing that the middle and lower schools be 
opened gratuitously to women, that the 
number of professions open to women be 
increased, that women be allowed to take 
part in political affairs, and that ‘‘all Aus- 
trian subjects of age, without cortsidera- 
tion of taxation, position, or sex, be ad- 
mitted to equal and direct parliameaotary 
suffrage.” ‘I'he resolutions have been for- 
warded to the Reichsrath. , 

Arrangements are being perfected for 
the National W. C. 'T’. U. Convention, to 
be held in this city in November. Tre- 
mont Temple has been engaged and two- 
thirds of the floor has been reserved for 
delegates. The first balcony and six rows 
of the second balcony, comprising 612 
seats, have been reserved and are to be 
sold at $2 and $1.50 apiece. These are 
season tickets, and transferable. Nine 
hundred sittings ia the second balcony are 
free. Mrs. O. A. Purington, 23 Warren 
Avenue, Boston, chairman of the financial 
committee, has the tickets for sale and 
friends desiring to secure good seats should 





apply early. 

‘*What is the use of studying Latin ina 
woman’s college?” A great deal of use, i! 
it leads the student to observe things, to 
reason about and adapt things. An ab- 
stracted young woman graduate who reads 
Virgil and Homer so abstractedly that the | 
bread is heavy, and the meat tough, and 
the gravy untastable, is a nuisance in the 
kitchen, either as director or worker. She 
should read Homer and the poets, and in 
addition be a good housekeeper. A liter- 
ary, cultured woman is not necessarily an 
untidy one. She should make good bread, 
and write good Latin, too. She should 
make good verses and dresses, and a really 
good education will fit her to do every- 
thing a good woman ought to do.—The 
School Journal. 

Recently the delegates of over nine thou- 
sand women engaged in the nail and chain- 
making trades, in the so-called Black Coun- 
try, appeared before the representatives of 
Lord Salisbury’s cabinet, objecting to the 
restrictions contained in the bills now be- 
fore Parliament. These women entered 
into full details as to the method of their 
work, and said it was not too laborious, 
nor was it detrimental to their health; that 
the changes proposed would simply de- 
prive them of the opportunities they now 
enjoy of gaining some sort of a livelihood, 
since the work would be taken from them 


} 
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and given to the men. Still another depu- 
tation of women engaged in the laundry 
trade made a protest against a clause pre- 
venting women from working in this busi- 
ness more than ten hours and a half a day. 
Their claim was that the industry was 
practically confined to eight months in the 
year, and that it was only by long hours 
of service during this eight months that 
they could make enough to carry them 
through the four months of idleness. 

The annual entrance examinations of 
the National Conservatory of Music, New 
York, will be held as follows: Singing, 
Sept. 24, 25, 1891; violin and other or- 
chestral instruments, Sept. 28; piano and 
organ, Sept. 29; orchestra and operatic 
chorus, Nov. 2; operatic chorus, Nov. 4. 
This Conservatory, of which Mrs. Jeanette 
M. Thurber is president, places the best 


musical education within the reach of all; 


it is open to all persons giving proof of 
sufficient natural talent to justify their 
admission. 


dents, and its purpose is to gather from 
all parts of the United States pupils whose 


after-labors will advance the cause of mu- | 


sic in their native land. 


An Eastern Life Insurance Company is 
building a large business block in Des 
Moines, and recently the corner stone was 
laid with speech-making and much cere- 
mony. At alunch given in connection 
with these ceremonies to his agents by the 


Iowa Manager, L. B. Durstine, two lady | 


agents were present, Miss Margaret Cox, 
of Des Moines, and Miss Maggie Shaffer, of 
Malvern. At the corner-stone laying, these 
ladies were given a place with the other 
agents. The orator of the occasion, who 
was also the vice-president of the com- 
pany, alluded to them in very complimen= 
tary terms, and said he should suggest 
to his associates in New York that they 
make more effort to secure ladies for agents 
in the future.— Woman's Standard. 

Mrs. Sue M. D. Fry has been appointed 
to teach the English Literature classes in 


the University of Minnesota, in the ab- | 


sence of Prof. MacLean, who goes to Eu- 
rope for fifteen months of study and vaca- 
tion. Professor Fry long filled a similar 
professorship in the Illinois Wesleyan 
University with great acceptance. Her 
unsolicited appointment is high honor, for 
Professor McLean’s work has been so ex- 
ceptionally good that when he asked leave 
of absence, it was remarked by those best 
fitted to judge, that it would be very diffi- 
cult to find a man to fill his place. Pro- 
fessor Fry made the speech before the 
Illinois Legislature on the presentation of 
the first Home Protection Petition, over 
ten years ago. 

The Business Woman's Journal for July 
contained an article entitled ‘‘*Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Lofgren,” by Baroness Alexandra 
Gripenburg, a delegate from Finland to the 
International Council of Women in 1888. 
It is full of interesting facts in regard to 
the progress of the Finnish women of the 
higher classes and the work of Mrs. Lof- 
gren. Another paper read by Alice Fletcher 
before the National Council of Women, in 
February, was on “Our Duty Toward De- 
pendent Races.” Both are accompanied 
by portraits. An interesting account is 
given of School Savings Banks, by Sara 
Louise Oberholtzer. Reports of women’s 
meetings and numerous news notes add to 





Since it was opened six years | 
ago, it has supplied tuition to 2,227 stu- | 





PURIFIES 





the excellence of this bright midsummer 
number. Instead of appearing bi-monthly, | 
the summer edition of the Journal will be | 
omitted hereafter and beginning with the | 
October number it will be issued regularly | 
on the 25th of each month. 
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Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT, 


«n use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
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Dr. LS. Jounson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years 1 have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 

Should have Johnson's 


Eve ry M other Anodyne Liniment in the 


house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsillitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. Delays may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. post paid; 6 bot 
tles, $2. Express paid, L. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF ARTISTIC 


Paper Hangings. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc , retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Nex’ Door to Washington Street. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PIUM to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
OR.J.ST PHENS, Lebanon,Ohios 











$100 REWARD. 8100. 


The readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
will be pleased to learn that there is, at 
least, one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and that 
is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitu- 
tional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood 
and macous surfaces of the system, there- 
by destroying the foundation of the dis- 
ease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors 
have so much faith in its curative powers 
that they offer One Hundred Dollars for 
any case that it fails to cure. Send for 
list of testimonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & €0., Toledo, O. 

BQ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


CORDED CORSET WAIST. 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes. 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter. 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Re sure your Waist is stamped ‘GOOD SENSE.” 
iaren . Manufacturers and Patentees 
Ferris Bros., 341 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T, FELIX GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples,Freck- 
les,Moth-Patch- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 








BEAUTIFIES 
No other cos- 
metic will do it 


AS WELL AS 
THE SKIN 





virtues it has 
stood the testof 
4U years; no oth- 
er has; and ts 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made, Ac- 
cept no coun- 
terfeit ot simi- 
lar name. The 
dis tinguished 

A. Sayer 


Ns SN 1 
said to a lady of the haut ton (anatient) : “As you ladies 


will use them, J recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
{er y to the skin. ; 
RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones S8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 
Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


The Reasons for It, 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years theirFair Complexion andcharm of Feature. 


B 
E 
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Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ‘““PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 


53 Temple Place, Boston. 
LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cénts per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties outa served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
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The Co-operative 


The Co-cpevative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous publication in 
periodicals tp all parts of the world, a literary service, 
consisting of Shert_ Stories, Serials, Special 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, Es- 
says, mestic and Educational Writing. 

Articles published through this co-operative system 
reach a circulation far greater than that of the most 
popular newspaper or magazine tn the world, 

The Co-operative Literary Press offers to criticise 





undertake every sort of work between author and 
publisher. 


moral responsibility of authors, methods of literary 


LITERARY PRESS, 


edit and place maouseript for the author, and will | 


A BONANZA FOR WRITERS ! 


| 
| 





| 
A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, | 


| work, choice of titles, inflaence with editors, and | 


| qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 
| charge to auy contributor on application, All manu- 
|} seript will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, 
| will be returned to author, if accompanied by return 


postage. For further information address 


‘The Co-operative Literary Press, 


59 A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES, 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex- 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that splendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIzE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM - Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., / 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, . H Associate Editors. 














TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, ark. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the You the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of ite Kegu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | ED1ToR». 


SUBSCKIP1TION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five enpies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 


of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


The Young Idea. 








Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLB¥. 





Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S S'TANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
An eight 





page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


- THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
40 the best advantage is given by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAU (established in 1887) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers given 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. ©. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 














SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 


Corra BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the “a Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 

especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 

Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele- 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 
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An Educational Monthly for the Young. | 





EDUCATIONAL. 
COWLES “iW orord Bo wena 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors, 


ABBOTT GR er Ki a c 
AVES, ENNETH R. CRANFO! 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Devia C, Ricw. _ 


This well-established School opens October ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for cone 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class im 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above, F. M. COWLES. 








WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The 3%h year of this Family and Day School for Bo 
and Girls will begin on Wednesday, September 16, rte 
Prepares for College, Scientific school and Business, 
and gives especial attention to character building. 
For further information and Catalogue, address 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass, 








‘Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for), 


We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,”’ made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac-simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from;Mr. Whittier: 
DANVERS, 12TH MO.,22, 1890, 

DEAR FRIEND :— 

Iam poqeed with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
They will be sold ‘singly or in sets, as follows: 
Dee BPSSMGc ccc. pesceccccccccccsces 
- “gold bowl... oe 
Orange Spoon... ..c.cccseee o 2. 
- “ gold bowl ........ 2.50 
The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents ‘additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 


Dress Reform. 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bust measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 
three lengths to each size, as follows: 

Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 
With Hamburg... ccoscccccccccccscccsceccccess OIGs 
Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, square neck 
front, finished with Hamburg .....4+.++++ ++. 81.00 
Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, pointed neck, 
finished with wide Hamburg......... 
Low neck, with Hamburg rufile tucks and Ham- 
burg rumle ON 1EGS....ccccccccreccesccesesesecees 1eIB 

Either of the above may have torchon lace instead 
of Hamburg at same price. 

Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, $3. 

In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knee. 


MRS. A. T, FOGG, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 















THE JENNESS MILLER MAGAZINE. 


THIS great publication 
should be read by every 
woman, old and young, in 
the land. 


It is a magazine devoted 
to healthful and artistic 
clothing for women and 
children, to subjects of gen= 
eral interest to both sex 
to the cultivation of physi 
beauty and excellence, and 
to all of the artistic phases 
sf refined and intellectual 

e. 


It employs the best wri- 
ters, and is a correct guide 
to artistic and social cultu 
to the laws of health an 
hygiene in the home,—it 
teaches women to develo 
and enjoy their own possi- 
bilities of health, grace and 
beauty. 

It is now publishing a 
series of articles on Physi- 
cal Culture, running through 
the entire year, which are 
of the greatest importance 
to women, 


The Boston 7raveller says: 
“Mrs. Miller makes of this 
p2riodical one that no wom- 
* ancan afford to be without. 
It discusses all matters of 
health, dress and etiquette 
i from the most advanced and 

. highest ideal standards,” 


Subscription price, $2.50. Single copies, 25c 
THE JENNESS MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 20- 


page illustrated paper, only 20 cents per year. Single 
copies 5 cents. 


THE JENNESS MILLER PUB. CO., 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE AND 
VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


11 West 18th Street. 


(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) 


The New York —~« Lady Guides provided at 
LAviesGuine = Short notice. 

| ap Visitors Shopping orders promptly 

~ . executed. 

| Strangers met on arrival at 











Station if desired. 


Transient Rooms for 
Ladies Travelling Alone. 


Ladies’ Restaurant. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 
2d floor front, 
oo “ ac 


$2.00 for one, $3.50 for two. 
1 BD -“ - Py) - 7 


. <4 2 
so ¢* * anétrent, 10% * 3a ¢ & 
“* “ largehallroom, 1.00“ 173 ¢ «© 
4th “two large rooms, 125 * “ = & 
“ o - smaller * lw“ “ 17356 
oy 77 “ . 0 “ . 25 “ wo 


REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 


Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 


Send for Circular, 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.'s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 





SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN MASSACHU- 
e SE 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation is making arrangements to hold 
meetings and conventions, beginning in the 
western part of the State, about the middle 
of September. Among the speakers who 
have promised to attend some of these 
meetings are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Adelaide A. 
Claflin, Col. T. W. Higginson, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. 
Anna C. Fall (a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, who is a lawyer of this city), Miss 
Elizabeth Sheldon, a daughter of Judge 
Sheldon, of New Haven, Ct., Miss Eliza- 
beth Deering Hanscom, a graduate of 
Boston University and daughter of Mr. 
Hanscom of the Lowell Times. 

Hon. George F. Hoar has kindly con- 
sented to speak at one or two of these 
meetings. This is a great favor from 
Senator Hoar, who thus lets his busy life 
be crowded with these meetings, for the 
sake of helping the political rights of 
Massachusetts women. 

It is believed that the public feeling and 
the public sentiment are ready for an ad- 
vanced step toward equal rights. These 
conventions and meetings will promote 
that end, and all the more will they do this 
if the friends in the different localities give 
cordial cojperation. Up to this date we 
have received a most encouraging welcome 
where the meetings have been proposed. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage are re- 
quested to communicate with us in regard 
to meetings during the fall and winter. 

Lucy STONE, 

Chairman Ex. Com. Massachusetts Woman Suf- 

frage Association. 
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THE BLOOMER CASE—MONEY NEEDED. 


PORTLAND, ORE., JULY 27, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A. 5S. Austin, Esy., plaintiff in error in 
the famous Washington Territory woman 
suffrage case of Bloomer vs. Todd et al., 
leaves Portland to-night for Washington, 
D. C., to make complete preparation for 
the appeal before the U. S. Supreme Court, 
for which a fival hearing is set for the 
October term. 

Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, who once 
went over the records in the clerk’s office 
of the U.S. SupremeCourt, in my presence, 
with a view to getting the case advanced 
on the docket before the State Constitu- 
tional Convention was held, pronounced 
the case regular in every way on the rec- 
ords. At his suggestion I wrote to Mrs. 
Bloomer at that time, asking her to em- 
power Senator Mitchell to get the case 
advanced, I promising to raise the costs by 
subscription; but Mrs. Bloomer neglected 
to take action, and the case took the regu- 
lar course, in spite of her opposition. 

We, who have patiently awaited this fate- 
ful time for three weary years, are jubilant 
over the prospect, since we are morally 
and legally certain that the Supreme Court 
will sustain Congress in enforcing the en- 
abling act under which the women of 
Washington Territory were enfranchised, 
exactly as were the women of Wyoming, 
—that is, by the Territorial Legislature. 
The enabling act of any Territory is its 
constitution until a State government, 
made by the legal voters of the same, has 
been framed and adopted. And woman 
suffrage being under appeal, in regular 
course, and consequently not a dead letter 
at any time, because not set aside, it plain- 
ly follows that the State constitution, 
which was made without women’s votes, 
is itself fraudulent, illegal and void. This 
appeal is the most important point yet 
approached in the progress of the woman 
suffrage cause. Its effect will be to hoist 
the State government at Washington ‘‘by 
its own petard,”’ since our best jurists aver 
that the 12,000 women voters of Washing- 
ton Territory, if not lawfully disfranchised 
at the time of the adoption of the State 
constitution, were unlawfully debarred 
from the exercise of their constitutional 
rights; and the question as to how they 
would or would not have voted, had they 
not been debarred, does not enter into the 
case at all; therefore, Washington is not 
legally a State. The successful termina- 
tion of this appeal will boom the woman 
suffrage cause on the Pacific coast in in- 
verse ratio to our past depression. 

But we are confronted by one difficulty. 
Unfortunately for us, the women’s attor- 
ney, Mr. A. 8S. Austin, is a poor man, and 
we hope that the great National-American 
W. S. A. will help our struggling women 
to meet his expenses on his ‘ong journey 
and during his sojourn in Washington. 
Will the Woman’s JOURNAL kindly open 





its columns for a subscription in Mr. Aus- | ‘This she did to the satisfaction of the 


tin’s behalf, and report results to Miss | 
Lucy Anthony, or Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, 
at Wimodaughsis Parlors, Washington, 
D. C.? 

Money has been raised here and at | 
Olympia for printing briefs, and in buying | 
a railroad ticket one way, for our chival- 
rous attorney, who works for women with- | 
out a fee, but he will need much assistance 
for personal expenses, and we look confi- | 
dently to the East for the needed dollars 
to meet the deficiency. In the meantime 
we will do more, as we can, and report 
progress. Yours for liberty, 

ABIGAIL Scott DunIwAyY. 





~~ 


THE BLOOMER CASE---ANOTHER VIEW. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, JULY 25, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

An official announcement has recently 
been made that the case of Bloomer vs. 
Todd will be heard before the U. 5S. 
Supreme Court sometime in October. The 
publication of this notice has awakened 
much slumbering, apathetic sentiment in 
Washington, and discussions, pro and con, 
are everywhere the order of the day. It 
will be remembered this was the case upon 
which the Territorial Supreme Court ren- 
dered its memorable decision which dis- 
franchised the women of the Territory. 
In brief the details were these : 

Mrs. Nevada H. Bloomer attempted to 
vote, claiming herself to be a legal voter 
under the enactment of the Territorial Leg- 
islature of Washington. Her ballot was 
refused and she sued the judges of election 
for damages. Her case was appealed to 
the territorial supreme court and by that 
body it was declared she possessed no 
grievance for which she could claim dam- 
ages, inasmuch as she was not a legal 
voter, the Legislature having had no 
authority to confer the privilege of the 
ballot upon women. The case is now 
appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Itis a matter of grave consequence that 
this, or some similar case, should have a 
trial upon its merits before this highest 
tribunal. The results arising from any 
decision which might be rendered by this 
court, would prove so far-reaching as to 
make it of the utmost importance that 
such decision should be obtained. Cer- 
tainly if the Legislature of Wyoming 
possessed authority to give the ballot to 
the women of that Territory, the Legisla- 
ture of Washington possessed the same 
right and the women of this State have 
been, in consequence, most unjustly and 
maliciously defrauded of a privilege fairly 
theirs. 

Recently a resumé of the case was given 
to the public by Hon. Edward Eldridge, 
president of Washington Woman Suffrage 
Association, in an able treatise on the 
status of women in Washington. He is 
apparently sanguine as to the final out- 
come of the case. Many suffragists 
throughout the State share his views, and 
are fondly expectant that the suffrage will 
be restored by the Supreme Court. Nota 
few suffragists, and anti-suffragists, hold 
that if the Supreme Court should find 
that the women of Washington were legal 
voters, the State constitution will become 
illegal and the State resolve itself again 
into a Territory; that all legislative and 
municipal enactments will be declared 
null and void and a general chaos be 
inaugurated. 
any results so revolutionary in character 
will ever occur. The results, however, 
would be important enough to merit the 
care and interest of every suffragist, wher- 
ever found. 

It would seem from Mr. Eldridge’s 
statement, that if it could have a fair hear- 
ing upon its merits the most sanguine 
expectations would be realized, and that 
the court must pronounce these women 
legal voters. Mr. Eldridge finds three 
precedents for his opinion: First, Con- 
gress virtually admitted that a territory 
could confer the suffrage upon women, 
when it passed the Edmunds Bill, which 
said: 

No woman cohabiting with any of the 


persons (polygamists) described in this | 


section in any territory shall be entitled to 
vote. 
Says Mr. Eldridge: 


That the great Congress of the United 


States should place itself in such a position | 


as to attempt to take away from a person 
what she did not possess and could not 
possess unless Congress itself gave it, is 
ridiculous. 

Second, Congress again admitted this 
territorial authority when it promoted 
Wyoming with its woman suffrage to a 
position of statehood. 

Third, In the case of Mary Ann Pratt, 
of Utah, a case precisely similar to that 
of Nevada H. Bloomer, of Washington, 
the U. 8S. Supreme Court ruled that she 
had set forth sufficient cause for action 
(a suit for damages because her vote had 
been refused) and ordered her case to be 
sent back for further proceedings. In 
stating the facts of her case she was 
obliged to prove herself a legal voter, 
before she could enter a cause of action. 


It is not at all probable that | 





Supreme Court, a fact which Mr. Eldridge 
believes to be a virtual decision by that 
body that a territorial legislature possesses 
the authority to extend suffrage to women. 

These are some of the phases of the 
question which have aroused hope and 
enthusiasm among the suffragists of Wash- 
ington. I wish I could be hopeful, too, 
but after a careful investigation into the 
status of the case, I can find little promise 
of the victory we so much desire. 

Mrs. Bloomer was the wife of a saloon- 
keeper. Her case was what is familiarly 
known as a ‘‘put-up job.” The decision 


| obtained was the one expected and desired 
| both by herself and the defendant. It 


has not been appealed by either party, but 
by the friends of the principle involved. 
Able lawyers, who are ardent suffragists 
too, have assured me that there is 
absolutely nothing to be expected of this 
case, for in all probability, as soon as 
called, it will be dismissed without a hear- 
ing on the ground that it has been illegally 
appealed. No other case is recorded as 
having been appealed to the territorial 
supreme court and for the present the 
matter ends. It is a matter deeply to be 
regretted that suffragists should have 
rested their claims upon this case, and it is 
difficult to understand why they should 
have done so. With so much involved, it 
would seem that some representative 
woman would have been willing to make 
her vote atest case. There may be other 
cases yet to be appealed to the State 
supreme court, but I am unable to find any 
traceof them. It isevidently a case where 
both law and justice are on our side, and 
yet we cannot win. 
CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN. 
7+ 


CO-EDUCATION AT HARVARD. 


During July, co-education prevails at 
Harvard. The instruction at the Harvard 
Summer School includes work in the 
modern classics, chemistry, botany, geo- 
logy, physiology, and hygiene, field engi- 
neering, and thirty lectures concerning 
the methods of instruction in all these 
studies. All the classes, except the field 
engineering and the advanced course in 
geology, are open to women as well as 
men. The instructors are professors or 
assistant professors of Harvard; the Har- 
vard library, museums, apparatus, and 
resources are all used. The special object 
of this school is to afford an opportunity 
for under-graduates to gain some instruc- 
tion in advance, and also to assist those 
intending to enter college to a higher 
standing. It has been largely attended by 
students from all parts of the Union, and 
none of the alleged dangers of co-education 
have been made manifest. 

The school of physical culture conducted 
by Dr. Sargent in the Hemenway gymna- 
sium closed on last Saturday with an 
exhibition in which young men and women 
participated. The class was one of unusual 
interest and comprised physicians, teachers 
and instructors from colleges, schools and 
hospitals. Under Professor Sargent’s 
direction a corps of twenty-five lecturers 
and instructors are maintained. The sys- 
tem used, if it may be called a system, is 
entirely individual, embracing everything 
in the way of physical training. One of 
the instructors, Miss Harriet J. Ballintine, 
of Leroy, New York, will teach gymnas- 
tics at Vassar the coming year. 





F. M. A. 


+++ 
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WOMEN NOTARIES IN TEXAS, 


At the last session of the Texas Legis- 
lature, two ladies in Dallas county were 
appointed Notaries Public. Women have 
filled this office in Texas before, but in this 
instance, the question of eligibility was 
raised by the county clerk, and was 
referred to the State Attorney, General R. 
L. Henry, who has just rendered an 
interesting opinion. Mr. Henry can find 
nothing in the constitution and statutes of 
Texas to exclude single women from the 
office of notary public. Hecites numerous 
legal authorities to show that women have 
held various public offices in this country 
and England, and reaches this conclusion: 

I cannot think of one good, sensible 
reason why this office should not be filled 
by a feme sole, but Ican think of many 
potent reasons and arguments why she 
could and should hold a position. of this 
nature—an office purely local and min- 
isterial. 

He holds, therefore, that single women 
are eligible to this office, and when duly 
appointed, confirmed, and qualified, their 
official acts are legal and binding. He 
does not attempt to decide whether or not 
married women are eligible; that is not the 
point at issue. 

Mr. Henry takes an advanced position 
as a jurist, in formulating the general 
principle on which he bases his opinion, 
as follows: 

All restrictions upon human liberty 
and freedom of human action and all 
claims for special privileges by any class 
of citizens should be regarded as havin 
the presumption of law against them and 
should not be sustained except by very 





clear expression or very clear implication | 


of law. 

The constitution and statutes of the 
State of Texas provide that ‘‘The governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
two-thirds of the senate, shall appoint a 
convenient number of notaries public for 
each county,” etc. Mr. Henry says that 
this language most certainly cannot be 
said to exclude women from its provisions 
either by express words or implied mean- 
ing. He cites in support of this position 
| the act of Congress, 1825, which reads: 

“The postmaster general shall establish 
| post-offices and appoint postmasters,” 
| and it has been held frequently that under 
| this language the postmaster general had 
| the authority to appoint both married and 

unmarried women to the office of post- 

mistress. And the president has appointed 
| and the senate confirmed women to this 
office. 

This is in refreshing contrast to the 
numerous ponderous opinions that have 
been rendered to the effect that when 
certain legal provisions were first formu- 
lated, fifty, a hundred, or five hundred 
years ago, it was not the intent or expec- 
tation to include women, etc. 





F. M. A. 
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HARD FACTS FOR ILLINOIS REMON- 
STRANTS. 





ANNA, ILL., JULY 25, 1891. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Illinois, like most of the newer States, 
has improved on the old laws, and is more 
just than many. But! will call the ramon- 
strants’ attention to one or two. See 
‘Tlinois Statute Common Laws 1883.” 

Chapter 17, Section 13, says: 

The reputed father of a bastard child 
shall not have the right to the control of 
such child, if the mother is living and 
wishes to retain such custody and control, 
until after it shall have arrived at the age of 
ten years, unless, upon petition to the cir- 
cuit court of the county in which the 
mother resides, it shall be, on full hearing 
of the facts in the case, after notice to the 
mother, decided that she is not a suitable 
person to have control and custody of the 
child.” 

Now let us see what he has had to pay 
for its support, even if he is a wealthy 
man, as in a case I knew of, and the 
mother a penniless orphan thirteen years 
old. 

Chapter 17, Section 8, provides that when 
he shall confess in court, or paternity be 
proven, 

He shall pay a sum not to exceed $100 
the first year, after the birth of the child, 
and $50 yearly for nine years succeeding 
the first year, and cost of prosecution for 
its maintenance and education. 

(Said large sum it is further provided 
shall becontrolled by the court, unless a 
guardian is appointed, and to stop at once if 
the child dies.) 

Chapter 38, Section 156, provides that a 
man who lewdly cohabits with his own 
daughter shall receive not to exceed 
twenty years’ imprisonment; the same 
limit that is put on the term of one who 
shall steal a horse, mule, or ass. 

In Illinois the mother bas the children, 
unless taken by decision of court at sep- 
aration. On the face of the law she seems 
to have equal property rights. But let us 
suppose a case: Twomen, A. and B., form 
a partnership. It does not matter whether 
work or money form the capital, neither 
party could legally invest all the earnings 
in hisown name. Miss C. earns sixty dol- 
larsa month. Mr. D. may earn seventy- 
five, or perhaps not as much as Miss C. 
They marry. For the good of their mutual 
home and children Mrs. D. ceases to be a 
wage-earner, and becomes a home-keeper. 
For her part done for the common good, 
she ought to be able to control the income, 
at least in the same proportion as her 
wages relinquished stood tohis. The pain 
and responsibility of motherhood bring 
into the partnership another factor which 
money could not buy. Suppose, as many of 
my friends have, Mrs. D. brought her 
household expenses to a less figure than D. 
paid for his board before marriage, and 
gave him better board and rooms. If he 
chooses he can buy the needed stores, 
without consulting her taste or opinion, 
even to her dresses, and may invest 
all the savings (as he generally does, with- 
out thought, in his own name); she can- 
not use a dollar to keep her old mother 
from the poorhouse without his consent; 
while he can bring home both parents, 
children of a former marriage, or any one 
else he chooses, to be fed from common 
stock, and be waited on byher. So long as 
it is not real estate, he can give away his 
whole surplus without consulting her. 
Suppose she grows tired of this, and, 
wanting a little freedom to spend, asks for 
a servant’s wages? Chapter 68, Section 8, 
Ill. Laws, provide: ‘‘Neither husband or 
wife shall be entitled to recover any com- 
pensation for any labor performed, or ser- 
vice rendered the other, whether in 
management of property or otherwise. 
This seems equal, if we do not remember 
that if labor is the capital, he holds the 
whole proceeds of the firm. Nor is Mr. 
D. any more responsible for Mrs. D.’s 











support than she is for his, although 
receiving the benefit of her services. 
Chapter 68, Sec. 15, provides that the 
expenses of the family and the education 
of the children shall be chargeable upon the 
property of both husband and wife, or of 
either of them. 

So Mrs. D.’s property, the result of 
wages earned and saved before marriage, 
may goto support Mr. D., which, if she 
had equal right with D. in control of what 
should be joint funds, would bejust. Mrs. 
D. dies; he already owns their joint 
accumulations, and now, if she leaves 
children, he takes the dower of one-third 
of all property she has from other sources, 
or, if childless but having borne him a 
child now dead, he has one-half. But if 
D. dies she gets only the same share of 
their joint earnings and his other property 
as he would of hers. D. owning the 
common stock, can sell or do what he 
pleases. Mrs. D.’s third may give her 
only the interest for life in a tiny home, 
just as she is too old to work. It may be 
only a part interest and no income to 
keep off hunger. But she must keep up 
the place or forfeit even the life use of the 
one-third. (Chapter 40, section 45) No 
person who is endowed of lands shall 
commit or suffer waste thereon, under 
penalty of forfeiting that part of the 
estate whereon such waste is made, to him 
or them having the immediate estate or 
freehold of inheritance in remainder or 
reversion, but every person so endowed 
shall maintain the houses and tenants, 
with fences and appurtenances in good 
repair, and shall be liable to the person 
having next immediate estate of inheri- 
tance, for any waste suffered or committed 
by him or her. Amy T. MACE, 
o>o———__———"_ 


WANTED A FLAG. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

The Equal Suffrage Association of the 
first congressional district of Lllinois has 
determined to procure a beautiful silk flag, 
bearing one star—typical of the first true 
republic, and at the World’s Fair to unfurl 
it to the breeze, and thus tell the whole 
world that there is one State in this Union, 
namely, Wyoming, that is indeed a true 
republic. 

The World's Fair grounds are located 
within the confines of this district, and 
Harvey is the headquarters of the District 
Association. 

Mrs. Rachel Chambers Smith, of Har- 
vey, Ill., is chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of this district. She is 
a woman of rare ability and energy, and 
we heartily indorse and submit to suffra- 
gists, her plan for raising the money with 
which to purchase the flag. She has se- 
cured several thousand copies of the soul- 
stirring song, “Oh, Sing of Wyoming,” 
which was rendered with such telling 
effect at the National American Woman 
Suffrage Convention in Washington last 
winter. This song is arranged for a mixed 
quartette; is set to music and neatly 
printed on clean, white paper, of good 
quality. The title page is uniquely deco- 
rated with a flag bearing one star. Price 
per single copy, ten cents, or twelve copies 
for $100. Will not the friends of equal 
suffrage everywhere send to Mrs. Smith 
for copies of the song? 

We need more suffrage songs. Help us 
to sing our righteous cause into the hearts 
of the people, and thus secure other stars 
for our glorious flag. Send for copies to 
distribute among your friends, and thus 
spread the gospel of liberty, as well as aid 
us in unfurling to the world the flag of 
justice and equal rights. 

Hoping for a hearty response all along 
the line. EMMA SMITH DEVOE, 

President E. 8. A. for lst Congressional District, 
Illinois. 


Harvey, Ill., July 24, 1891. 


+++ 
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WIMODAUGHSIS AT HOME. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our beloved Wimodaughsis has pur- 
chased a most desirable house, 1328 I 
Street, N. W. The house contains fifteen 
rooms. It has a frontage of thirty feet, 
and the lot runs back one hundred and 
forty-four feet to a wide alley, which gives 
opportunity for additional buildings. The 
location is particularly desirable, as it 
fronts on Franklin Square, one of the most 
beautiful of the many parksinthecity. It 
and Lafayette Square are said to contain 
the greatest varieties of trees and plants of 
any parks in the world. The street is quiet 
and retired, and yet near all the car-lines 
and principal hotels. The board feels 
much encouraged at having secured so ex- 
cellent a place, and have confidence that 
the friends of the enterprise, which has 
been so fully explained in your columns, 
will aid in making payments as they ma- 
ture. There is also need of gifts to fur- 
nish the house and build up the library. 
It is especially desired that this should be 
& woman’s library, in which their works 
may be fully recorded and represented. 
Articles that have belonged to prominent 
women,and their portraits and autographs, 
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will be specially welcome, now that a per- 
manent place is secured. An appeal will 
soon be sent out, and if it fails to reach 
any one who is interested, it is hoped she 
will not delay on that account, but send 
whatever she feels the ability and inclina- 
tion to give. EmMaA M. GILLETT. 


“eof 





A WOMAN’S METHOD. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
You ask me to give your readers some 
idea of the “Synthetic Method,” as taught 





by Mrs. Rebecca 8. Pollard. 

As a teacher in Zanesville, Ohio, I fol- 
lowed carefully Mrs. Pollard’s instruc- 
tions, and had excellent results. By her 
method the children learn by doing. They | 
are taught first the correct sounds of the 
letters, and from these to build words. At 
the same time they learn, by songs and 
other devices, the rules which are to guide 
them to correct pronunciation throughout 
life. On Kindergarten principles, the 
hands are employed so much in the mark- 
ing and other busy work, that the little 
brain is never weary, afi the morning 
passes happily away. 

LEPHA R. CROWLEY. 


Rutland, Vt. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


LARCHMONT, N. Y., AUG. 5, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Hon. John James Ingalls, of Kansas, was 
the attraction at the National Prohibition 
Camp Ground at Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, last Saturday. He spoke for over 
an hour on the various questions of the 
day, and among the rest touched on woman 
suffrage as follows: 

I know of no reasonable or valid ground 
why woman is not as much entitled to the 
ballot as man. I believe that the reason 
why woman suffrage does not prevail 
through this country is because women 
don’t want to vote. If women, our wives 
and sisters, wanted to vote, the privilege 
would be conceded to them in twenty-four 
hours by the watch. The difficulty that 
stands in the way of female suffrage is not 
brutality of man, but the indifference of 
the woman. 

Coming from Mr. Ingalls, this may be 
considered a sort of recantation, although 
certainly, in the case of the colored man, 
he did not think it necessary to wait until 
there was a unanimous demand on the 
part of all the men of that race for the 
ballot before granting it to them. We 
shall expect him to go a step farther and 
urge that women shall be enfranchised as 
a matter of right and justice, before we 
can condone his former opposition. 

Mrs. Evaline R. Clarke sends me an inter- 
esting account of the great suffrage rally 
in Chautauqua. Only a few years ago a 
request from your correspondent to be al- 
lowed to speak on woman suffrage at the 
Chautauqua Assembly was refused by 
Bishop Vincent. Any other topic would 
be acceptable, but not that. This great 
gathering to listen to the advocacy of the 
cause is therefore a distinct advance. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. are now | 
settled in their new and commodious quar- | 
ters at 171 Tremont Street. 

Miss Fanny N. D. Murfree’s ‘‘Felicia,” 
which has been compared to some of 
George Eliot’s novels, is now in the third 
edition. 

It was seriously proposed at the recent 
annual meeting of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation that the fetching of beer by a 
child over five years old should be made 
illegal. No action was taken. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for August, Mary 
H. Catherwood continues her serial story, 
“The Lady of Fort St. John,” and there is 
an interesting review of Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr’s ‘‘Life of Browning.” 

The Fair which the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association is to hold early 
in December. has received its first dona- 
tion from Aiken, S.C. A pair of beauti- 
ful hand-run lace tidies arrived this week. 

Mrs. Wiggins story, ‘'The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,” has had so large a sale that 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have decided to | 
make an entirely new set of plates, and 
bring it out in more attractive style than 
ever. 

No less a medical authority than Sir 
William Gill, one of the most eminent phy- 
sicians in Great Britain, says that the bene- 
fit derived from a university education, 
such as girls get at Newnham and Girton, 
makes them and their children healthier. 
The percentage of childless marriages is 
also less with the educated women. 

A leading paper has discovered that a 
newspaper without women writers is like 
“a pudding with the spice and plums left 
out, a turkey without sauce and stuffing, 
or a bird without song.” ‘‘We remember,” 
the writer adds, ‘‘a paper that once came 
to our home. Oh, such a stupid, narrow, 
One-horse, no-woman paper! Only the 
Poetry saved it. Doubtless the editor’s 











wife selected it for him.” 


In no country, except America, are so 
many fields of employment open to women 
as in Sweden. They become clerks, cash- 
jers, book-keepers in houses of business, 
journalists, and even doctors. In every 
way the position of the young unmarried 
lady is much more independent than in 
other countries. 

Miss A. Florence Grant began the pre- 
sent year in business on her own account, 


| 


| 


| 


as printer and stationer, at 47 and 49 Court | 


Street, Boston. 
tations, address cards, and all other job 
work will be executed with neatness and 
despatch. Miss Grant is the only lady 
doing business in Boston as a printer. 
wish her success. 


The summer season of the Town and 
Country Club, at Newport, opened July 24, 


Engraved wedding invi- 


We | 
| Miss Leale, the only lady member of the 


at the house of Mr. Edward T. Potter, | 


with a paper by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, | 


on ‘The Salon in America.” The pros- 
pects of the club are encouraging, and it 
may now be called one of the ‘‘solid insti- 
tutions” of Newport. 

At the Lancaster County (Neb.) Prohibi- 
tion Convention, July 25, Mrs. Ada M. 
Bittenbender was nominated for county 
judge, and Mrs. Lenora S. Perky, M. D., 
for coroner. Resolutions were adopted in 
favor of woman suffrage, uniform laws of 
marriage and divorce, and laws for the 
protection of social purity. 


Mrs. F.H. Bishop (M. Agnes Dalrymple) 
has just resigned her position as editor of 
the Massachusetts Ploughman, a post she 
has held with honor for the past four 
years. Mrs. Bishop has done a man’s 
work in this place, and probably few of 
her male readers have suspected that a 
woman was the editor of their favorite 
agricultural journal. 

It is difficult to realize how compara- 
tively recent is the employment of women 
as school-teachers. An elderly gentleman 
of Charleston, S. C., lately contributed 
some reminiscences to the World of that 
city, and mentioned, among other interest- 
ing facts, that seventy years ago there 
were no ladies employed as teachers in the 
Charleston schools. He adds that the use 
of the rod was extremely frequent in those 
days. The one fact may have had some- 
thing to do with the other. 

Believing that beauty is of supreme im- 
portance, I advise every woman who has 
the leisure for it to devote one hour daily 
to the study of anatomical proportion, of 
harmonious development, and to the rela- 
tion between the personal qualities of 
shape and style to cut, form and coloring. 
No question can be of much more impor- 
tance to women of leisure, than how to 
put themselves en rapport with the har- 
monies of universal nature. — Anna Jen- 
ness Miller, in the Inter-Ocean. 

The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has lately experienced a great sor- 
row and Joss in the death of Mrs. Mary L. 
Agnew, of Stevens Point, and her sister, 
Mrs. Kerwan. The sisters were faithful 
and helpful members of the Association, 
and Mrs. Agnew was at one time chairman 
of the executive committee. In that capac- 
ity she showed great tact, promptness and 
efficiency, and endeared herself to all her 
fellow-workers. At the time of her death 
Mrs. Agnew was a member of the Board 
of Education, and for several months had 
served as chairman of the committee on 
teachers. 

Do ‘‘Natural Protectors’ Protect? The 
Woman’s Herald, of London, England, 
says: ‘*Whatever may be the sins of this 
Parliament they have at any rate done 
well for the poor children of the country, 
both on this occasion and in passing the 
Act for the protection of children two 
years ago.” But is this legislation really 
in the interests of children, especially poor 
children, being accomplished as it is in 
spite of the fact that the majority of the 
parents of such children are undoubtedly 
against the change? In the natural course 
of things children look to parents for pro- 
tection, and parents seldom fail to guard 
and nurture their offspring to the best of 
their ability; the parental instinct, being 
the result of centuries of training in fam- 
ily life, may be trusted to discharge its 
duties in the main to the offspring. 

In Kansas, as might be expected in so 
progressive a community, all parties are 
appealing for help to the women. A To- 
peka dispatch says: ‘‘On the 26th of Au- 
gust the Republican State League Conven- 
tion will be held here, and J. 8. Clarkson, 
Gen. Hawley, of Connecticut, and John 
M. Thurston are advertised as speakers. 
League clubs are to be formed in every 
township in the State, and no expense or 
work will be spared to revive Republican 
enthusiasm. Coupled with this may be 
mentioned the Knights of Reciprocity and 
the Knights and Ladies of America, two 
Republican secret orders, which have cap- 
tured thousands of members within the 
past two months. These orders seem to 
be the taking thing for young men and 
women, and, since the Alliance has become 
an old thing, these new orders have special 
attraction, and thousands are joining.” 


‘the lodging-house alone that assistance is 





Baroness Gripenberg writes: “It will 
please you to see a woman's paper in the 
Finnish language. Its name is Home and | 
Society. It is the first woman’s paper in 
Finnish. Besides the woman question, it 
takes up temperance.” All who met the 
baroness during her visit to this country, 
and they number thousands all over the | 
land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will 
rejoice in this advance movement of our 
Finnish sisters, and feel sure that a paper 
edited by Baroness Gripenberg will be 
both bright and strong. 


A despatch from London, England, an- 
nounces that ‘The chief feature of the Bis- 
ley rifle meeting has been the shooting by 


National Rifle Association. Miss Leale 
was contesting for the Graphic cup. The 
first-class shooting of Miss Leale excited 
the admiration of the marksmen. Miss 
Leale’s first shot toward the aggregate 
was a bullseye. This was quickly fol- 
lowed by two others. Miss Leale then 
made a ‘magpie’ and an ‘outer,’ finishing 
her score with two bullseyes, making a 
total score of thirty-two out of a possible 
thirty-five. The distance was fifteen hun- 
dred yards, position posture.” 


The Independent Order of Rechabites 
was organized in England Aug. 25, 1835, 
andin America Aug. 2, 1842. It is the oldest 
total abstinence order of the United States, 
non-political, non-sectarian, purely an 
organization for practical temperance 
work, and pays weekly benefits in case of 
sickness or accident. Thus it aids the sick 
and soothes the dying. It helps widows 
and orphans, and strives to make men bet- 
ter, homes brighter, wives and children 
happier. ‘Many families who were in need 
of bread to eat have, since joining the 
Rechabites, paid for ahome. Tie ritual- 
istic work, initiation and three degrees, are 
among the finest in the country. 


A girl at Fulton, Ky., who has been sent 
to jail twice for wearing men’s clothes, 
gives the following reason for her action: 
“T prefer to wear men’s clothes because 
they ensure me employment wherever I 
go. If I were to come into this commu- 
nity dressed as a woman, and ask to be | 
allowed to do a hard day’s washing for | 
fifty cents, I should neither get the work 
nor be allowed to stop in the house with- 
out being indorsed by some responsible 
person or showing a pocketful of recom- 
mendations to satisfy the household of my 
respectability. But if I come dressed as a 
man [ get plenty of work at one dollara 
day and no questions asked. I discovered 
a long while ago that it doesn’t pay to be 
a woman.” 

The Woman's Penny Paper, of London, 
gives an interesting account of a ‘‘female 
strangers’ lodging-house” in Manchester. 
It was founded in 1877, and its successful 
growth is due to Miss S. E. Wright, the 
treasurer and superintendent, who is as- 
sisted by a committee composed ertirely 
of women. The aim of the house is pre- 
vention and protection on a business-like 
basis of self-help, it being by no means in 





rendered. Miss Wright says: ‘‘Necessarily 
we are mixed up with nearly every phase 
of womanhood, and knowing as much as I 
do, my heart’s desire is that every large 
town should have a kindred strangers’ 
home in a public thoroughfare and near a 
central railway station.” 


Apropos of the proposition of Lord 
Salisbury to make woman suffrage a part 
of the Tory programme at the next gen- 
eral election, the New York Press says: 

We do not doubt that in time Ean featien 
of allowing women to vote in ihe election 
of those who handle the taxes that are col- 
lected with a beautiful impartiality as to 
the sex of the taxed, will be as generally 
recognized as the jus‘ice of allowing a wo- 
man stockholder of the New York Central 
Railroad to vote or give a proxy on her 
shares when the managers are elected. 

The Mail and Express said: 

The most remarkable and significant ad- 
mission of the Premier in regard to the so- 
called leading reforms required by the 
times was his reference to granting the 
right of suffrage to women. In this con- 
nection he declared that the question of 
women voting demanded consideration. 


The Women’s National Health Associa- 
tion held its first annual conference in 
Philadelphia, July 23. This Association 
was formed by active workers in philan- 
thropic and charitable work throughout 
the country, for a general diffusion of the 
knowledge of the laws of health and the 
prevention of disease. A large member- 
ship has already been obtained and courses 
of lectures promoted in the various cities 
embraced in theconstitution. At this con- 
ference papers, were read by Mrs. Sarah T. 
Rorer on food adulteration, by Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Atkinson on home sanitation, and 
by Dr. W. F. Brown on public health. 
Dr. A. V. Scott-Haensler gave a history of 
tyrotoxicon, and Dr. Henry Leffmann read 
an interesting paper on water in its rela- 
tion to health. 


> 


Ir you want anything fashionable in gloves, 
go to Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 











The Literary Digest for August quotes in 
full an editorial of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
on Lord Salisbury’s announcement of wo- 
man suffrage as worthy of government 
support. 





ee 
Tue drinks, both hot and cold, at Miss Fisk’s, 
44 Temple Place, are really delicious. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Reduced Rates of Fare 


FOR ROUND TRIP TICKETS ON ACCOUNT OF 
SUMMER 


Vacation Excursions 


On sale June ist to September 30th, and 
good until October 3ist, 1891, 


FROM BOSTON TO THE 


Popular Resorts of New England, 
New York and Canada, 


Introducing local excursions to places in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 

The only line running Quick Trains, Superb Equip- 
ment and Through Cars via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 
FROM BOSTON TO 
Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Niagara Falls, 
—AND VIA— 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 
FROM BOSTON TO 
West Port, Port Henry, Plattsburgh, Bran- 


don; Burlington, St. Albans, Adi- 
rondacks and Montreal. 








SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK, 


Giving information in regard to routes, rates of fare 
and list of Hotels and Boarding Houses, can be obtained 
at the Company's office, 250 Washington Street, and 
mailed free on application to 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston, Mass. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and has been printed by subscrip- 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 





| Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 


que=e records. It may be ordered from the 
OMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 
per copy. 





“Ar THe Heap.” 


That’s why I will have the 
608 Pongee. The most deli- 
ciously comfortable Corset I 
ever wore. Exquisite fashion, 
too, and serviceable beyond 
all expectation. Do I wear 
black Corsets? Certainly, the 
Royal Worcester, No. 646, 
beautiful black silk serge, 
same pattern as the 608, pure 
whalebone in it, too. Let me 
tell you this: The 


Jey Yowestev 
WCC bowels 


Are at the head! 


See them in the store windows ! 
Call for them! Wear them! 


Sold In Boston by the following merchants: 


R. H. WHITE & Co. SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co. 
W. 8. BUTLER & Co. C. F. Hovey & Co, 

Isaac D. ALLEN & CO. Gross & STRAUSS. 
HOUGHTON & DuTTON. J.HENRY NORCROSS, 
Gro. E. ALLEN & Co, W. P. BIGELOW & Co, 

Wo. H. BRINE. 8S. COHEN & Co. 


Sold Everywhere, Fit Everybody, 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 











Has received a splendid assort- 
ment of the new 


PEARL CRAY 


GLOVES 


For Calling and Dress Wear. 








Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School, 


(ESTABLISHED 1871.) 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston and Tremont Sts., BOSTON, Mass. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Instruction. 

All lessons given by Mr. Petersilea Zersonally. 

Tuition payable in advance. 

Concerts, Analyses, and Lectures /ree to all pupils. 
Lessons given, also, during the Summer months. 

Piano Technics, and the Art of Playing Ancient and 


Modern Piano Music. 
Vocal Technics, and the 
German Songs. 


Art of Singing English and 








PIANO-PLAYING, GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION FROM 
BEGINNING TO END. By Carlyle Petersilea. Price 75 Cts. 
Louis H. Ross & Co., 32 West St., Boston, Mass., Gen’l Agents. 


A book containing information of inestimable value to the Teacher or Student of Music. A 


liberal musical education in itself. 


Among its salient features are: Pauer’s History of Music and 


Musicians; Steinert’s History of the Origin and Evolution of the Piano-forte; The Virgil Practice 
Clavier, and its wonderful aid in facilitating the Art of Piano-Playing; A Musical Dictionary, etc., 
etc. Also, a Graded List of Pieces and Studies, and a Synopsis of Franz Petersilea’s System for the 


Piano-forte. For SALE aT ALL Music Stores. 





ERNST VON HIMMEL’S BOOKS. 


(CARLYLE PETERSILEA) 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” . 
“OCEANIDES,.” A Psychical Novel. . 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50 Cents. 


These extraordinary books are receiving the most earnest consideration and warmest com- 


mendation from men and women of the highest cultivation and most advanced thought. 


SALE BY ALL Book DEALERS. 


Por 


COLBY & RICH, 9 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass., GENERAL AGENTS. 
Or at CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S MUSIC SCHOOL. 





FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 





wk 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 





No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside | 
shows the Flynt Extension an 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress ver 
warp threads of the fi 
by ensuring in every waist the most ul Sh 
ever constructed. 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it fs 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


igh in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 


etticoats and dress skirts. No.4 


Nursing Waist, appreciated b 


little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
cs cross at right angles in the back, there- 
ft lider Brace 





desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 
For singers, actres.es, teachers, or pupils of elocution or deem exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 


for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. T 


ousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 


4@- Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of readin 


of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or | 


matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
y on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 





























For the Woman's Journal. 
A FRIEND AFAR. 


BY ELEAXOR W. I. BATES. 


Tell me, you who went to sleep 
Many years ago, 

Leaving us to silence deep 
In this world below,— 

Have you found that inner life 
Whereof we did talk, 

Far removed from hate and strife, 
Peace your daily walk? 

Whea you dropped your eyelids down, 
Did there seem to fall 

Through the silence, like a crown, 
A sweet, silvery call? 

Did our tears distur) your rest? 
Could you hear us sob? 

Would your death have seemed more blest, 
Had we hushed each thro}? 


Is that new world fair and bright 
As we used to deem ? 
Have you knowledge? Have you light 
On each earthly theme? 
Never any word comes back 
Since you left this shore, 
If of joy you know no lack,— 
Never any more. 


Could we know, O friend afar! 
Where your footsteps tread, 

On some glorified bright star, 
Crowned with peace your head; 

Could you but one garland drop 
From your asphodel, 

How our wonderings would stop, 
As the fragrance fell ! 


Still in dreams we see thee pass 
With an angel choir, 

By the storied sea of glass 
That is mixed with fire; 

Face uplifted fair and calm, 
Step sedate and slow, 

Fingers holding boughs of palm 
Such as angels know! 

Roslindale, Mass. 


oo 


THERE’S WORK FOR ALL. 








All cannot charge, or lead ths 
All can be brave and true; 
And where the captain's standards wave, 
There’s work for all to do; 
And work from which thou may’st not flee, 
Which must be done, and done by thee. 
—From “The Desired Haven.”* 


an; 
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CHARACTER. 


BY PHILIP BURROWS STRONG. 


The flask of musk held hidden in the hand 
Is soon to sense revealed ; 

The heart's true nature can at no command 
Of ours be long concealed. 


For whatsoe’er one is within his heart 
Will he be everywhere ; 

No grace can mere environment impart, 
No excellence impair. 


The diamond in the mud doth still retain 
Its own intrinsic worth; 

The dust the winds lift heavenward all in vain,— 
As dust it falls to earth. 


The good man, like the pillared palm, that grows 
Unheeding every weight 

Bound on its top, and every blast that blows, 
Forever strong and straight, 


Grows on, though every adverse circumstance 
Against his soul may press, 
With steady, strong, symmetrical advance, 


In regal righteousness. 
— Chautauquan. 
-e&@de- ——— 


THE WOMAN'S ROSE. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 





“And I saw that the women also held each 
other’s hands."’— Dreams. 

I have an old brown carved box; the 
lid is broken and tied witha string. In it 
I keep little squares of paper, with hair 
inside, and a little picture which hung over 
my brother’s bed when we were children, 
and other things as small. I have in it a 
rose. Other women also have such boxes 
where they keep such trifles, but no one 
has my rose. 

When my eye is dim, and my heart 
grows faint, and my faith in woman flick- 
ers, and her present is an agony to me, 
and her future a despair, the scent of 
that dead rose, withered for twelve years, 
comes back to me. I know there will be 
spring, as surely as the birds know it when 
they see above the snow two tiny, quiver- 
ing green leaves. Spring cannot fail us. 

There were other flowers in the box 
once; a bunch of white acacia flowers, 
gathered by the strong hand of a man, as 
we passed down a village street on a sultry 
afternoon, when it had rained, and the 
drops fell on us from the leaves of the 
acacia trees. The flowers were damp; 
they made mildew marks on the paper I 
folded them in. 
them away. There is nothing of them 
left in the box now, but a faint smell of 
dried acacia, that recalls that sultry sum- 
mer afternoon; but the rose is in the box 
still. 

It is many years ago now; I was a girl 
of fifteen, and I went to visit in a small, 
up-country town. It was young in those 
days, and two days’ journey from the 
nearest village; the population consisted 
mainly of men. A few were married, and 
had their wives and children, but most 
were single. There was only one young 
girl there when 1 came. She was about 











| 


After many years I threw | 





seventeen, fair, and rather fully-fleshed; 
she had large, dreamy blue eyes, and wavy 
light hair; full, rather heavy lips, until 
she smiled, and then her face broke into 
dimples, and all her white teeth shone. 
The hotel-keeper may have had a daugh- 
ter, and ths farmer in the outskirts had 
two, but we never saw them. Shereigned 
alone. All the men worshipped her. She 
was the only woman they had to think of. 
They talked of her on the “‘stoop,” at the 
market, at the hotel; they watched for 
her at street corners; they hated the man 
she bowed to or walked with down the 
street. They brought flowers to the front 
door; they offered her their horses; they 
begged her to marry them when they 
dared. Partly, there was something no- 
ble and heroije in this devotion of men to 
the best woman they knew; partly, there 
was something natural in it, that these 
men, shut off from the world, should pour 
at the feet of one woman the worship 
that otherwise would have been given to 
twenty; and partly, there was something 
mean in their envy of one another. If she 
had raised her little finger, I suppose, she 
might have married any one out of twenty 
of them. 

Then [I came. I do not think I was 
prettier; I do not think I was so pretty as 
she was. I was certainly not so hand- 
some. But I was vital, and I was new, 
and she was old—they all forsook her and 
followed me. They worshipped me. It 
was to my door the flowers came; it was 
I had twenty horses offered me when I 
could only ride one; it was for me they 
waited at street corners; it was what I 
said and did that they talked of. Partly 
I liked it. I had lived alone all my life; 
no one ever told me that I was beautiful 
and a woman. I believed them; I did not 
know it was simply a fashion which one 
man had set, and the rest followed unrea- 
soningly. I liked them to ask me to marry 
them, and to say No. I despised them. The 
mother heart had not swelled in me yet; 
{ did not know all men were my children, 
as the large woman knows when her heart 
is grown. I was,too small to be tender. 
I liked my power. I was likea child with 
a new whip, which it goes about cracking 
everywhere, not caring against what. I 
could not wind it up and put it away. 
Men were curious creatures, who liked 
me, I could never tell why. 

Only one thing took from my pleasure ; 
I could not bear that they had deserted her 
for me. I liked her great, dreamy blue 


| eyes, I liked her slow walk and drawl. 


When [ saw her sitting among men, she 
seemed to me much too good to be among 
them. I would have given all their com- 
pliments if she would once have smiled at 
me as she smiled at them, with all her face 
breaking into radiance, with her dimples 
and flashing teeth. But I knew it never 
could be; I felt sure she hated me; she 
wished I was dead; that she wished I 
had never come to the village. She did 
not know, when we went out riding, and 
a man who had always ridden beside her 
came to ride beside me, that I sent him 


win my favor by ridiculing her slow draw] 
before me, I turned on him so fiercely that 
he never dared to come before me again. 
I knew she knew that at the hotel men had 
made a bet as to which was the prettier, 
she or I, and had asked each man who 


came in, and that the one who had staked | . : 
| their own shoulders all the responsibilities 


on me won. I hated them for it, but I 
would not Jet her see that I cared about 
what she felc toward me. 

She and I never spoke toeach other. If 


we met in the village street we bo ved and | 








passed on; when we shook hands we did | 


so silently, and did not look at each other. 
But I thought she felt my presence in a 
room just as I felt hers. 

At last the time for my going came. I 
was to leave the next day. Some one I 
knew gave a party in my honor, to which 
all the village was invited. 


Now it was midwinter; there was noth- | 


ing in the garden but a few dahlias and 
chrysanthemums, and I suppose trast for 
two hundred miles round there was not a 
rose to be bought for love or money. Only 


in the garden of a friend of mine, in a | 


sunny corner between the oven and the 


brick wall, there was a rose-tree growing | 


which had on it one bud. It was white. 


It had been promised to the girl to wear at | 


the party. 
The evening came; when I arrived and 


went to the waiting-room, to take off my | 
mantle, I found the girl already there. | 


She was dressed in a pure white dress, 


with her great white arms and shoulders | 


showing, her bright hair glittering in the 
candle-light, and the white rose fastened 
at her breast. She looked like a queen. 
I said ‘Good evening,’ and turned away 
quickly to the glass to arrange my old 
black scarf across my old black dress. 

Then I felt a hand touch my hair. 

“Stand still,’ she said. 

I looked in the glass. She had taken the 
white rose from her breast, and was fas- 
tening it in my hair. 

‘*How nice dark hair is; it sets off flow- 





ers 80.” She stepped back and looked at 


| is really a deed. 


away; that once when a man thought to | was the head of the family; inheritance 


it. ‘It looks much better there!” 

I turned round and looked at her. 

‘You are so beautiful to me,” I said. 

‘*Y-e-s,” she said, slowly; ‘I’m glad.” 

We stood looking at each other. 

Then they came in and swept us away. 
All the evening we did not come near to 
each other. Only once, as she passed, she 
smiled at me. 

The next morning I left town. 

I never saw her again. 

Years after, I heard she had married and 
gone to America; it may or may not be so 
—but the rose is in the box still.—N. Y. 
Sunday World. 
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BARBARIAN MOTHERS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the earlier portion of my life I was 
among the Wyandots, Shawanees, Sacs 
and Foxes, Sioux and Digger Indians. 
From my own observations I formed the 
Opinion that woman's influence among 
barbarian tribes has generally been greater 
than that of men in all domestic and fam- 
ily affairs, and that this influence some- 
times extended to tribal control. 

Everybody is familiar with the history 
of the Squaw Sachem, chief by inheritance 
of the Niponet Indians, in Western New 
England. Even our school children can 
tell us how Pocahontas was able to save 
the life of John Smith. The names of 
women are attached to the so-called treaties 
between the S.ate of New York and the 
Oneida Indians, when Northern New York 
was ceded to the State. The instrument 





But it is not so much the public or tribal 
influences which women have exerted that 
I desire to bring out, as the every-day 
domestic control by the women of the 
affairs of the tribes. This follows a natural 
law of human d-velopment, in the slow 
evolution of savage into barbarian and 
civilized life, for, if we study the na- 
ture of man aright, we shall see that our 
intellectual activities have been evolved 
out of the family and domestic circle. In- 
deed, ever since the rise of barbarian life 
from the savage conditions that prevailed 
prior to that stage of human development, 
women have always been the inventors 
and pioneers in language, domestic arts, 
and ameliorating infliences, out of which 
civilization itself has grown. For man, in 
the savage state, was always more or less a 
solitary nomad, fighting and destroying 
wild animals for daily food. Civil zing 
influences have masked and controlled 
these natural traits, but notentirely. This 
may be still seen in those cases of constant 
reversion—the men of our jails and peni- 
tentiaries—so much more numerous than 
female criminals. We shall never know 
how much we owe to those barbarian 
mothers who shaped, controlled and 
moulded the human mind throughout all 
the earlier ages of the world. It was with 
them that woman’s rights began. 

During the savage ages and up to the 
middle stages of barbarism, the mother 


was through the female, not the male. 
The sole employments of tie males were 
hunting and warfare. It was always the 
mothers who carried on what we now call 
the ‘‘business”’ of the tribe; they were the 
architects, agriculturists, tailors, dress- 
makers, and, in short, they carried upon 


of the family until domestic relations were 
well established. It was not until after 
the middle stages of barbarism had come, 
that inheritance and family control hegan 
to pass into the hands of the males. Thus 
civilization is mainiy a product of the fe- 
male sex. We may all make our bow to 
these barbarian mothers, for it was with 
them that labor began. 

I should not like to be forced to conclude 
that the prevalent subject condition of wo- 
man is an arrest of development. It is 
only seemingly so. The present demand 
of the sex for enfranchisement is one of 
the signs of progress and the dawn of a 
higher civilization. The natural trend of 
events slowly but surely carries us onward; 
not alone female, but universal suffrage is 
in the air. To all ardent souls waiting 
seems unbearable, but even waiting some- | 
times carries its own reward. Think how 
those barbarian mothers had to work and 
wait! D. 8S. MARVIN. 

Watertown, N. Y. 
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STARVING WOMEN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 











Miss Edna C. Jackson, of the Cincinnati 
Post, spent one week of last month in the 
coke regions of Pennsylvania, where seri- | 
ous; labor strikes and troubles have oc- | 
curred. Her letters give a vivid picture of | 
wretched conditions, poverty and suffering | 
equal to those found among the evicted | 
tenantry of Ireland. Over 800 miners’ | 
families were lately evicted from their | 
miserable homes in the vicinity of Scott- | 
dale, their scanty household goods tum- 
bled out, and sick women and babies turned 
shelterless by the roadside. There are at 
least 5,000 men in these regions on whom | 


| awaiting vacancies. 








families are dependent, who are still out, 
blacklisted, evicted, and living in barns, 
cellars, tents, anywhere, without money 
or credit, wandering footsore and weary 
from place to place for employment, only 
to return to their starving families with 
the stern denial of every application ring- 
ing in their ears. They are marked, or as 
they call it, ‘‘victimiz2d.” 

Under one of the large tents erected by 
the Labor Unions and crowded with home- 
less, hungry people, Miss Jackson founda 
sleeping baby laid on one bed in the cen- 
tre of the tent. A Hungarian woman in 
the inevitable sun-bonnet and long apron 
told its story flercely but intelligibly. 

‘*When the baby was only two days old 
its parents were evicted. The father, this 
woman’s brother, resisted. The deputy 
shot him. The baby’s mother, frantic at 
the sound of the shooting, sprang from 
the bed, seized an ax, and rushed on the 
deputy, who shot her in the thigh.” 





“IT saw this woman myself that night,” | 
| the different stations are highly educated 


added the interpreter. “She was then 
sitting up in her bed, out in the road, 
dressing the wound, her baby by her side, 
and the household furniture around. To 
be sure, she was fierce, but not dangerous. 
Her strength would not have lasted to do 
any harm, and at the worst the deputy 
need not have shot a sick woman.” 


The women who had gathered around | 


raised a wild, indescribable chatter as they 
understood what we were talking about. 


The dark looks were enough without the | 


words. 
ing, get fairly started in this region, and 
the women will be as uncontrollable as the 
men. 
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ADVANCED LEGISLATION IN COLORADO. 
BOULDER, COLO., JULY 27, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

My attention has been called to a com- 
munication from Mrs. Williams, of this 
city, in your edition of June 13th, and the 


seeming contradiction thereto in your | 
| perimental 


edition of July 4th. Mrs. Williams in her 
letter is unquestionably correct, and the 
writer of the letter in your later edition 
fails to distinguish the weakness of the 


Let a riot, such as is surely com- | 


pride myself upon the move, for I took 
the entire responsibility upon myself at 
first. I made a study of this thing. [ 
went to the old staten Island road, where 
they employ women only. Then when [ 
was abroad | looked carefully into the 
subject of women’s work there. I felt 
convinced from what I saw that we could 


| employ women here to our own advantage. 


{ have in no wise been disappointed in the 
trial we have made.” 

‘Do women fill the positions you give 
them as well as men?” was asked. 

‘Better. ‘Thatis, they are easier to man- 
age. They come quietly to their work 
every day, and they stay there until their 
duties are over. Menare always wanting 
to be off to a ball game or a horse race, or 
they have trouble among themselves or 
something of that kind.” 

‘**Do the women seem satisfied with their 
positions?” 

‘Perfectly so. They are well protected. 
The offices are pleasant, the work is not 
hard and they are quite retired. Few 
have time to stare at them in the hurry of 
buying a ticket. We allow no one to stop 
and taik tothem. Really the position is a 
most desirable one. Some of the ladies at 


women—women of the greatest refinement. 
They comman@ the respect of every one.” 

Some of the women themselves were 
seen, and while averse to speaking of them- 
selves personaliy or of their work, they 
were very glad to speak in the highest 
terms of their employment. 

‘There is nothing whatever objection- 
able,” said one woman, ‘‘in the position of 
ticket seller, unless it be the hours. It is 
not very pleasant to go home alone in the 
night. Scill [ have never been molested 
yet, and [ haye lost all my nervousness on 
that score.” 

‘There are women at the following sta- 
tions: Boerum Place, two; Elm Place, 


| Lafayette, Cumberland Street, Vanderbilt, 


| Avenue, 


Grand Avenue,Franklin Avenue, Nostrand 
Tompkins Avenue, Sumner 


| Avenue, Reid Avenue, and so on up to 


Rockaway Avenue. 
—-—-— —.-@ @ eo —___ — 


Miss Mary W. Robertson, M. A., has 


| just been appointed Science lecturer at the 
| Royal Holloway College, London, Eng. 


law of 1885, and the necessity for the law | 


of 1891. 
The bill introduced at the request of 
Mrs. 


Williams was absolutely necessary | 


to secure the object she desired, viz.: that | 


of preventing one who made a practice of 


ruining girls under 16, from shielding | 
himself from criminal action by pleading | 


consent. 
ter passed in 1835 only refers to children 
of previous good reputation, and had 
proven itself wholly incompetent to pre- 
vent the fall of those not caring to stand. 


The law in reference to the mat- | 


The law of 1885 demands as a pre-requisite | 


to the commission of the offence that the 
prosecuting witness shall prove previous 
good character, and it does not allow a 
conviction on the unsupported testimony 
of the injured one. (Laws of 1885, p. 


166.) The law as passed during the last | 


session takes the broad ground that girls 


under 16 years of age should be protected | 


by the strong arm of the law, regardless 
of their previous weakness or previous 
fall. 


The law of 1885 feebly seeks to pre- | 


vent the change in the life of young girls, | 


previously pure. The law of 1891 pre- 
vents entrance into, or continuance in a 
life of shame. 


At the Royal University autumn examina- 
tion Miss Robertson was awarded the Ex- 
Seience Scholarship, value 
$1,500. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
THE PUDDING-BAG STRING. 


Sing, sing, what shall I sing? 
The cat ran away with the puddimg-bag string! 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Nancy, 
the cook, was busy maging her very best 
pudding for the Sunday dinner. 

No one dared to ask how many eggs 
were used, or how muny hours it took 
Nancy to stone the raisins and clean the 
currants that were put in it. 

It was a real Christmas plum-pudding, 
but oace in a while, when she was feeling 
very good-natured, Nancy would make it 
for a Sunday dinner—the only difference 
being that then she didn’t send it to the 
table all in a blaze, with a sprig of holly 
standing in the middle. 

There was a spicy smell about the house 
that told what Nancy was doing, but if 
you had seen her you would have known 
without the smell, for when she was mak- 
ing this pudding she always put on an 
apron made of flowered chintz, and tied up 
her head in a bright pink handkerchief. 

Moreover, she used one special bright 
tin pan to mix itin, that was never brought 
out of the closet foranything else. It was 


| only taken down from its peg when needed 


To the lawyer examining the two laws, | 


the earlier law seems merely a handle for 
blackmail, where by securing the codper- 
ation of the female, the wrong-doer may 
always protect himself from punishment, 
while the latter gives the injured one no 


right to condone the off :nce, but stands as 


a menace, absolute in its nature, to him, 
who would, either by persuasion or force, 
cloud the life of the young womanhood 
of our State. I am indeed surprised that 
your correspondent failed to appreciate 
the advance which Colorado has made in 
the passage of Senate Bill 152. 
Signed, R. H. WHITELEY, JR., 
Chairman Senate Judiciary Committee. 
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WOMEN AS TICKET-SELLERS. 


The New York World, under the head- 
ing ‘‘Women Better than Men,” calls at- 
tention to the recent successful introduc- 
tion of women as ticket-sellers on the 
Kings County (Brooklyn) elevated rail- 
road. When the idea was advanced, 
months ago, of placing women in the 
stations of the Kings County Elevated 
road as ticket-sellers it was considered a 
doubtful experiment. 
sured success. 

The experiment started by placing one 
woman at the Boerum Place station. Now 
there are sixteen women occupying such 
positions, with hundreds of applicants 
At Boerum Place 
there are twowomen. At Eim Place there 
is one. When the Flatbush station is 
reached there will be seen in the office of 


for the Christmas pudding, or when it was 
to be scrubbed, for Nancy kept it very 
bright. 

Cook Nancy had mixed and beaten, until 
eggs and sugar, cream, spices and fruit, 
were all beaten up into the batter that 
looked good enough to eat as it was; and 
now she put out her hand for the pudding- 
bag thet she had placed on the corner of 
the table before she began the mixing. It 
was not there; it had fallen on the chair. 

Nancy took it, poured the batter in 
quickly, and then was about to tie it and 
plunge it straight into the water that stood 
all ready—for the beauty of this pudding 
was in its being boiled directly it was 
mixed. But where was the string? 

Nancy was sure she remembered untying 
it and putting it on the table with the bag; 
and now it was gone! 

It was not in the chair. She looked 
under the table, under the chair, on the 
shelves, in the drawers: turned her apron 


| pockets inside out; peeped into the flour 


To-day it is an as- | 


bucket, into the coal-hod, into the wood- 
box; opened the spice-box and the egg- 
basket. 

Dear me, what should she do? 

O Mistress Nancy, if you had only 
looked out of the window just then you 


| would have seen a sight that would have 


made the pink handkerchief fly off your 
head with rage—the gray kitty that you 


| liked none too well performing the strang- 
| est antics with your precious pudding-bag 


the ticket-seller a neat, business-like wom- | 
| and soiled with mud, stained with grass, 


an at every stopping-place on the down- 
town side between that and Rockaway 
Avenue. 

**‘We feel here,’ said Superintendent 


Langford yesterday, ‘‘that we have donea 


masterstroke in this business. I quite 


string, no longer white and fit for tying 
your Christmas pudding, but bedraggled 


and all chewed by kitty’s little sharp teeth. 

But Nancy didn’t look out of the win- 
dow. Who ever would have thought of 
finding the pudding-bag string half-way 


avyveisaeca 
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across the lawn, when she had put it on 
the table with her own hands! 

This is how it came about. When Nancy 
put the pudding-bag on the table, a little 
corner of it hung over the edge, and the 
wind that blew in at the kitchen window 
moved it just enough to make kitty, who 
was winking and blinking in the chair, 
wonder what it was. 

Could it be a mouse? 

Just then a stronger puff of wind lifted it 
up so that a bit of the string flew out, and 
kitty was sure that must be a mouse’s tail. 

She jumped up and touched it with her 
paw; it swung to and fro. She caught 
her claw in it, and brought it down within 
reach of her nose. 

Bab! It didn’t smell like mouse at all. 

So, quite angrily she hit it again with 
her paw, and this time the whole concern 
fell on the chair, frightening kitty so, that 
she bounced on the floor and stared at it 
from under the table. 

What with the fall and kitty’s pull the 
striug had come untied; it hung over the 
edge of the chair and trailed on the floor. 
Kitty made a dash at it; it came off the 
bag so suddenly that she lost her balance, 
fell on her head, and rolled over and over 
on the floor with it between her paws, bit- 
ing and pulling at it. 

If Nancy had looked under the table 
then, she would have found the pudding- 
bag string, but she only growled out, ‘‘Oh, 
you bothering little cat, get out of my 
way!” and giving her a not very gentle 
kick, sent her flying across the room and 
out of the door, still with the string in her 
mouth. 

Over the gravel walk, which the gar- 
dener had watered that morning, marched 
kitty, holding her head very high that 
she might not trip over the string that 
dragged between her feet. It caught 
on the thorn of a rose-bush, and as she 
pulled to get it away, over she went on 
her head again; and then began more roll- 
ing and kicking, scratching and growling, 
until both kitty and string were well cov- 
ered with moist gravel. 

When she was tired of the gravel, she 
rolled on the grass, and then you might 
have seen her jumping, leaping, bouncing; 
running off as if she meant to leave the 
string forever, then rushing back to it, 
darting upon it with a growl, and racing 
off with it to the farthest corner of the 
lawn. 

By and by up she tore into a tree, 
and out upon a branch, from which she 
jumped to the ground, leaving the string 
hanging behind her. 

Then she didn’t know where she had 
left it, so she played with her tail till she | 
was tired. 

‘Kitty, kitty!” called her little mistress. | 
She scampered off to the house, ate her | 
dinner, was petted and patted, curled her- | 
self up in her missy’s lap and went sound | 
asleep. . 

As for the pudding-bag string, it hung 
on tke tree all day and all night. Then 
Jimmy Judson happened to spy it on his 
way to church, pulled it off and put it in 
his pocket. 

The next day he met Sally Manders car- 
trying home a lot of sticks to kindle her 
mother’s fire. They were falling out of 
her arms, for Sally was very little, and she 
had gathered a great many branches in the 
woods. 

‘“‘Here, Sally,” called out Jimmy, “| 
say—I’ve gota string here. It’s just the 
thing to tie your fagots with.” 

He pulled the pudding-bag string from 
his pocket, tied it round the branches, 
and carried them home for Sally himself. | 
Sally’s mother finding that the string round | 
the fagots was a good bit of tape, washed | 
it, pressed it out neatly and made of it 
strings for her night-cap. 

Nancy never knew what became of her | 
pudding-string. 

Kitty grew to be a soft, old puss, and | 
had many little kitties of her own. She | 
would tell them about the pudding-bag | 
string, of how she ran off with it and what 
a fine time she had, and she always ended | 


with: 

“But my dears, what became of it when | 
I jamped down from that tree, I never | 
could tell—it disappeared ve-ry mysteri- | 
ously.” 

And she would shake her head, and all | 
the little kittens would shake their heads— | 
for what cook or what cat would ever | 
think of looking for it on Mrs. Manders’s | 
night-cap ?— Frances C. PRINCE, in | 
Youth's Companion. 





Mis. Breezy (with hammer) — There! 
I’ve hit the nail on the head at last. Mr. 
Breezy—Why do you put your finger in 
your mouth? ‘That was the nail I hit.” 


A Frenchman of some literary distine- 
tion, after studying English for a few 





months, wrote to an American friend: | 


‘In small time I can learn so many Eng 
lish.as I think I will come at the America 
and go on to the ecaffuld to lecture.” 


When little Philip first heard the bray- 
ing of a mule, he was frightened. Think- 


| 
Prov. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, | 


ing the matter over, however, he laughed | 


at his fears, and remarked in tones of pity. 


**Mamma, just hear that poor horse with | 


‘the whooping-cough!"” 


Preaching a trial sermon in presence of 
an audience of only two persons must in 
any case be a trial to one’s nerves, but es- 
pecially so when the two happen to be the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tait, and 
Dean Stanley. We read of such an un- 
fortunate young ‘‘candidate for priest’s 
orders” so preaching in that rather awful 
presence. In his confusion he stammered 
out, as he began, ‘‘I will divide my con- 
gregation into two classes—the converted 
and the unconverted.” Dr. Tait inter- 
rupted him with, ‘‘I think, sir, as there 
are only two of us, you had better say 
which is which.” 


Admiral David D. Porter always held 
brilliant receptions on New Year's Day; 
and a funny incidens occurred at one of 
these a year or so ago, which never got 
into the newspapers. He had a Chinese 
servant who acted as his butler, and who 
announced the guests all right until the 
end of the reception, when the gas-collec- 
tor arrived. When Ching Yan opened the 
door, the man handed him a strip of yellow 
paper. Yellow is the imperial color of 
China, and a gas-bill looks not unlike a 
Chinese visiting-card. ‘The admiral’s Chi- 
nese butler bowed low as he saw it; and, 
laying the bill reverently upon his silver 
plate, he motioned the gas man to follow 
him, and ushered him into the presence of 
the ladies.—New York World. 
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Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
| oa graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Juizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer ever 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospltate 
of the ciiy admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN, 


Sarah A. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor,M.D. 


‘OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep. 
tember and continues oe weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 








articulars or Annual Announcement address the 


ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., > Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October lst; ending May 
1891. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzer, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Di 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





PHYSIGLANS ad SURGEONS | 


ensaries of New York. For an- 
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DANCER 


Nails that will 
Split, Sliver, Break, 


SAFETY 


Putnam Nails 
are absolutely safe. 








—— 
| 


will seriously lame your The only Horseshoe 
Nail in the world that is 
Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer Pointed, precisely 
like those made by hand. 
They cannot split, sliver 
or break. tron rods are 
heated to welding point, 
then drawn under four 
hammers, and each nail 
forged separately, as in 
the oldfashioned hand ~ 
process. Afterward they 
are polished and ham- 


horse by piercing the 
tender part of the foot, 
or by tearing the hoof. 
Such Nails are used by 
some blacksmiths be 
cause they cost a little 
less than hand-made or 
Putnam Nails. They 
are NOT Forged Nails, 
as some unscrupulous 
dealers falsely claim, but 
are cold-rolled, pressed, 


| cut or sheared. When 

| iron is treated in this ~~ — ss 
manner the fibres are Pog 0 rp ey a 
separated, and, being e fibres of iron com 


pact. Seven Tons of 
Nails are made every 
day, and sent to all parts 
of the world. 


driven into the hard hoof, 
is likely to split, sliver 
or break. 





Ea 


_ This Charming Picture FREE. 
Colored Lithograph, size 21 x 13 inches. Price $2.00, or SENT FREE for the names of 
Blacksmiths in your town, with the names of Horseshoe Nails they use. Inclose 10 cts. 
in stamps for postage and packing. Address the PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE NAILS THAT LAME AND KILL YOUR HORSES. 


AUNT 


Taken from Horses’ Hoofs in San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, I; Providence, R. I. 

















DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and VaPoR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice ; also a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. ‘ffice Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
Take elevator. 





Safety Vaults 





BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
West Ohester Park and Westland Ave. 
The largest and most thoroughly equipped Ware- 

house in the United States for the storage by the 

month or year of Furniture, Pianos, Carriages, 

Trunks, Packages and certain kinds of merchandise. 
Recently constructed IRON and Brick Vaults for 

SILVERWARE and valuables. Single rooms of 

all sizes. Warehouse receipts given and goods 

acked for transportation to all parts of the world. 
or rates apply at office, Westland Avenue. Tele- 
hone Tremont No, 268. Huntington Avenue, Back 
say, Borokline and Longwood cars pass the Ware- 

house. F, W. LINCOLN, Gen’l Manager.) 7 

fea i cs For the Relief and Cure of 

K N Liver Complaints, Bilious- 

ness, Constipation, Headache, apd 

LIVER Piles. Any lady can take thes 

as they are not much larger than 
rt LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S tees 
WINE OF Coc NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 

x y 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Bostor, 





e BRAIN AND 











KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
2»ecomes displaced or “caked ” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softuess are desired, it Is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING, The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 


Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


“ 
KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. 
D e 


Of spon 

softness. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become dis. 

placed or bunchy. 

KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 
The best in the world. Remain elastic and keep their shape. 

KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRES ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and ure to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE, These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest - mmeudation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, [Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a muttress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softuess. 

Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 

CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machive ever invented for the house- 
huld, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The on!y one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 





THE 
STEVENS 





| Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 





THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Ful! descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer, Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE C0O., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


AGENTS WANTED 

















FLORENCE GRANT. 
PRINTING 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Society Printing Solicited, 


Persona! attention given to orders by mail. 


47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou. 














LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M) 





BOARD IN NEW 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
places of amusement. Addreas Mrs. E. NORTON 


YORK CITY. 
OF 
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LADY MANAGERS COLUMBIAN EXPOSI- 
TIO 


In response to the inquiry as to the part 
women will take in the World’s Columbian 
Exposition ; and what are the duties, privi- 
leges and powers of the Board of Lady 
Managers, the following artic’e was care 
fully prepared by Nancy Huston Banks. 
Alternate Lady Manager at Large, and 
published in the Chicago Woman's News : 


Section 6, of the World’s Fair Bill, which 
created the Bosrd, is vague, and did little 
more than give it legal existence. Its 
closing clause is as follows: ‘Said Board 
may appoint one or more members of all 
committees authorized to award prizes for 
exhibits which may be produced in whole 
or in part by female labor.” But the num- 
ber composing the Board, and the duties 
to be performed by them, were left wholly 
to the judgment and generosity of the Na- 
tional Commission. During its first ses- 
sion, in June, 1890, the Commission de- 
clared the Lady Managers officers of the 
World’s Columbian Commission, and at its 
second session, in September, the duties 
and powers of the Board were further de- 
fined. It was to be called together at such 
time and place as the president of the Na- 
tional Commission should deem proper, 
and should organize, and elect such officers 
and appoint such committees, as might be 
nezessary for the furtherance of its work. 
The Board was also given charge of the 
Woman’s Department of the World's Co- 
lumbian Commission, to which all branches 
of woman’s work should be referred. Arti- 
cle eleven of the by-laws adopted at this 
session prescribes the number of Lady 
Managers, of whom there are one hundred 
and fifteen in all, or two to each State and 
Territory and the Di-trict of Columbia, 
and nine for city of Chicago, with their 
alternates. The creation by National leg- 
islation of a legal body composed of wom- 
en was an unprecedented fact, which nec- 
essarily attracted universal attention. Con- 
sequently nothing more need be said of the 
origin and gradual evolution of the Board 
from a mere shadowy suggestion into an 
organization of great importance. 

Pursuant to a call from the president of 
the National Commission, the whole board 
convened in Chicago last November. But 
beyond organization and the election of a 

resident and secretary, the meeting added 
Fittle to the powers of the Board. Its legal 
status regarding the actual management 
of the Columbian Exposition remained in 
statu quo. Neither the Board itself, the 
Commission, nor anxiously waiting wom- 
en knew what it should or could do, until 
the April session of the National Commis- 
slon. At that time, the duties, powers 
and privileges of the Board were finally 
and fully prescribed. The Commission 
was generous beyond expectation in its 
construction of the single suggestion con- 
veyed by section six of the World’s Fair 
Bill. The Board was given control of the 
woman's building; and immediately upon 
application the local directory conceded it 
choice of a site, and of a magnificent build- 
ing designed by a woman, especially 
adapted to the tastes and the needs of 
women. 


The Board was empowered, in accord- 
ance with the Act of Congress, to appoint 
one or more members of all committees 
authorized to award prizes for exhibits 

roduced in whole or in part by female 
abor, and the Commission added the fol- 
lowing to the bylaw embodying the 
clause : “The number of such women mem- 
bers so to be appointed shall be in propor- 
tion to the percentage of female labor per- 
formed in the production of such exhibits.” 

Further, the board was given general 
charge and management of all the iater- 
ests of women in connection with the 
Exposition, and was declared and recog- 
nized by the commission ‘‘as the official 
channel of communication through which 
all women, or organizations of women, 
may be brought into relation with the 
Exposition, and through which all appli- 
cations for space shail be made for the 
exclusive use of women or their exhibits 
in the buildings, or for the construction 
of buildings intended exclusively for 
women’s use in the Exposition; and that 
in respect to these and all similar matters 
convected with the preparation for, and 
the management of, the Exposition, in so 
far as the same relates to women’s work, 
women’s exhibits, and women's interests in 
general, the direction and approval of the 
Board of Lady Managers, through its 
president, shall be necessary before final 
and conclusive action is taken.” 


The field opened by the Commission’s 
liberality is certainly large enough to in- 
clude every requirement, and its scope is 
widened by the fact that women will not 
have a separate exhibit. That was ore of 
the most important points decided by the 
November session of the Board. the feel- 
ing and vote being overwhelmingly against 
a separate exhibit. This should be clearly 
stated and fully understood, as_ there 





seems some confusion in the public mind | 


in regard to it. The Woman's Building is 


designed to be a headquarters for women. 


To be the pivot round which their interests | ! 7 ; 
| stage, composed the * Kansas Historical 


To be the meeting point of 
all women exhihjtors. In its great ball, 
congresses of wO™@fen, representative of 
every movement in which women have 
part, will be held. ‘There will be lectures, 
music, entertainments —any and every- 
thing in which women are concerned. 
And there will probably be a_ special 


will circle. 


| children cried with fright. 


exhibit of such things as make a showing | 


ot woman’s progress during the quadro- 
centennial which the Exposition celebrates. 
But there will be no separate exhibit of 
women’s work. Every building of the 
Exposition is open to them as to men, and 
in this lies the immense extension of the 
Board’s importance and influence in the 
management of the great enterprise. For 
a careful examination into the classifica- 
tion adopted by the National Commission 
revealed the fact that there are few 
departments into which female labor does 
not enter. One of the most striking 
results, so far, of the organization of the 
Board, is the close and extended examina- 





tion it has inaugurated into the avenues 
of labor, in manufactures, arts,and sciences 
pursued by women, and the singular and 
unexpected dis losures that have followed. 
While the investigation in this direction 
has only begun, enough has been learned 
to prove the marvellous increase of the 
branches in which wi man’s labor is em- 
ployed, and to indicate the legal right of 
Women to representation upon almost all 
committees. In compliance with a re- 
quest from the Board, the Director-Gen- 
eral readily agreed that exhibitors should 
be requested to state whether women’s 
labor had been employed in the produc- 
tion of their exhibit, and the installation 
blanks contain the question. 

In nearly every State and Territory the 
Lady Managers and their alternates have 
already entered upon the vast undertaking 
with the utmost energy and enthusiasm. 
In those States where appropriations have 
been made, and women given a share— 
the path is open, and they can go at once 
into the arrangement and preparation of 
exhibits. In doing this the Board follows, 
as closely as the requirements of the indi- 
vidual States will admit, the plan of State 
work formulated by its Executive Com- 
mittee. This has been published; any 
additional information desired in regard 
to the «ork of the Board can always be 
obtained by application to the Head- 
quarters of the Board of Lady Managers. 

In those States where appropriations 
have not been made, the Lady Managers 
are giving attention to securing the needed 
legislation; and it is in connection with 
national and State appropriations that the 
Board’s influence has been most potently 
felt. For the first time in the history of 
the world and of woman. she stands side 
by side with man, in a grand international 
enterprise. 





oe 


A SOUTHERN WOMAN AT HOME. 


Mrs. Annie Logan Carter contributes to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal a charming sketch 
of Mrs. Joel Chandler Harris, the wife of 
the famous Southern writer. Mrs. Harris 
is a native of New York and of French- 
Canadian parentage. She has lived in the 
South since her marriage eighteen years 
ago. Theirhome life at Atlanta is delight- 
fully pictured: 


Their house is roomy and picturesque, 
with many windows and wide verandas. 
A magnificent vine of Marechal Niel roses 
covers the arched lattices of the western 
veranda. Pigeons abound in the evergreen 
trees and some ;et mocking birds live in 
the rose vines. The grounds include four 
acres. The hospitality of this suburban 
home is charming, and illustrates sincerely 
the Southern invitation, ‘‘Bring your knit- 
ting and stay all day.” 

Mrs. Harris has the gift of ‘good 
bumor,” arrd the art of making it reciprocal, 
which is one reason of the deftness with 
which her large household is managed. 
The house is always full of company, 
especially children, but any number of 
guests never disturb the cerenity of the 





mistress. She is alwaysagreeable and full 
of that unobtrusive sympathy so winning 
ina modest litthe woman with a musical | 
voice. 

Mrs. Harris has been the mother of nine 
children, six of whom are living. Her | 
eldest, a youth of sixteen, is at school in 
Canada. 

There are three other boys and two 
sweet little girls at home. Mrs. Harris 
laughingly declares that her accomplish- 
ments have dwindled down to two—the 
making of fine butterand getting the little | 
ones off to bed by 8 o'clock. 

She then spends the evening with her | 
husband. He writes his stories at night. | 
While he writes she sews or reads, or does | 
some dainty fancy work. Not long ago 
she took up a volume of French fairy tales 
and folk lore, which she rendered into 
English while her grateful husband wrote 
them down. These translations include 
the ‘Evening Tales’ of Frederic Orloti, 
and they may be published some time in 
the future. Mrs. Harris is an ideal wife | 
for her distinguished husband. She makes 
scrap-books for him of his best newspaper 
articles, the reviews of his books. and 
sketches of himself from various sources. 





i And 
THE KANSAS HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Seneca News says: 

Last night was given the first instalment 
of the Kansas Historical Pageant. Space | 
will not permit a detailed review of the 
exhibition, but it was grand. from the 
opening, when a company of U. 5S. troops 
appear at an Indian camp, tear down the | 
Spanish flag and raise in its stead the first 
starry banner that ever floated over what 
is now Kansas soil, to the close, where 
Kansas was admitted into the Union. 
Every act was vividly portrayed, and can- 
not fail to create a lasting impression. 
Some of the acting was so realistic that 
Rev. J. A. | 
Stoner delivered an instructive lecture, the 
main points of which, produced on the 


Pageant.” It will pay you to attend to- 
night. The scenes portrayed will be of a 
more modern date, but none the less inter- 
esting. The portion of last night's enter- 
tainment, and the only part that was 
reproduced, was the grasshopper invasion. 
Those who were here in those dark days 
saw again the hopping hoppers, and the 
applause was deafening. Many trust the 
hoppers will hop upon the stage this even- 
ing. Weare glad to note that the house 
was filled. 


From a private letter we learn that the 
Pageant, as given at Seneca, was a great 
success. The ladies giving it cleared $133. 
Their expenses were $53. Their patrons 
declare it to be the “best entertainment 
ever given by their home talent.” It was 
a very popular affair, had a large attend- 
ance, and those who did the work are well 





pleased with the results. 


These bright Seneca folks have improved 
the Pageant by adding a wonderfully » .- 
alistic grasshopper scene that brings down 
the house, and makes the “early settler” 
feel as though he was young again. Mrs. 
Sarah L. Stoner, of Seneca, under whose 
able management the Pageant was given, 
says that they have carefully boxed their 
wigs. leggins, crowns, whiskers and grass- 
hoppers, and are prepared to rent or sell 
them to any societies who wish to present 
the Pageant. 

Though the Pageant was prepared for 
the benefit of suffrage societies, other 
organizations may use it, and may secure 
information in regard to it by applying to 
the undersigned, and enclosing a stamp. 
The Pageant has proven its drawing qual- 
ities. Jet suffrage societies present it and 
make money for themselves and help the 
State organization. Seneca isa small town, 
and yet the Pageant cleared $133. A 
larger town should make a larger sum. 

LAURA M. JOHNS. 

Salina, Kan., Aug. 3, 1891. 

—* & e—_— —— 


THE FOUNDER OF “ROSEMARY COTTAGE.” 


The far-reaching influence of a kindly, 
helpful nature is beautifully exemplified 
in the work, which lives after her, of the 
late Mrs. Hannah T. Farmer, wife of Prof. 
Moses G. Farmer, of Boston. Mrs. Farmer 
several years since erected a spacious edi- 
fice in Eliot as a memorial for an infant 
child, and transferred the institution to 
the care of the Boston City Missionary 
Society, naming it ‘Rosemary Cottage.” 
It was designed especially as a summer 
resting place for worn and weary mothers 
and their children, ard since its establish- 
ment many hundreds have been sheltered 
beneath its roof. The first company for 
the season of tired mothers were on their 
way to this hillside home when their ben- 
efactress passed on to everlasting rest. 
The cottage guests remain two weeks, 
and are succeeded by anoiher pa ty, and 
so through the season. Although an in- 
valid through life, Mrs. Farmer was keenly 
alive to all the movements of the day. 
During the Civil War she promoted fairs 
for the soldiers, and thousaffds of dollars 
were received by the treasurer of the 
Christian Commission through her efforts. 
She had been a frequent contributwr to 
the newspaper press. She was endowed 
with a deep religious nature, and her char- 
ities were mainly in secret. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Ohapin Home, West Central Avenue. 
HARRIET V. CHAPIN, Proprietor. Rooms to rent 
by the day or week. Onset, Mase. 








Auyone desirous of a nice, quiet home for the 
winter, in a private family, can find it by writing to 
G., Box 440, West Newton, Mags. 





Fruit Jellies. — Those in want of pure Fruit 
Jellies and Preserves can be supplied by addressing 
MRS. ANNA H. KURRILL, Concord, Mass, 
Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Barberry, Quince, 
Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. Apple, $2.50. 
To secure the best results, orders should be sent 
in the fruit season or before. 
will be made on orders of $25 and upward. 

Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7%, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Send for circular. 











Send for Circulars about new Magazine, ‘‘Reg- 
ister of Current History.” Special price to Oct. 1st. 
NATN’'L SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park Street, 
Boston. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desirin 


accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by elaressieg Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The Woman's Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street 





Lowest mar. | 


Both rooms, including use of camp. | 








5 per cent. discount | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| own work we have found it invaluable."—A. A. Shute 
to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class | 


| a hearty, hea thy, true family.’—Joston Budget, 
} ; g 


Supertiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- | 


tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method, 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. 


plexion Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415. | 


From 2 to 4 P. M. 





‘*No Other Line Does It.”’ 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 
35 Miles Shorter, One and a Half Hour 
QUICKER 
Than Any Other Line from Boston to 


SARATOGA. 


or July 11, the fast train, comprising Pase 
ies, Smoking, Baggage and 






On and a 
senger Coacl 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Through without change. 


Leaves BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


11.00 A. M., 


ARRIVING AT SARATOGA 


5.10 P. M. 


Ample time allowed at Athol for Dinner. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and fur- 
ther particulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 
25) Washington Street, or Fitchburg Railroad Passen- 
ger Station, amadee | Street, Boston. 

-R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


| never seen, emobr 


| ANNE BRADSTREET: Her Life and Times. 
Hygenic Com. | 2, 





EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For Ladies, 


Misses, 





PATENTED 
child. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepald, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 

&z One good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


CEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Style 600, Li 
“ GOL, 


“ 603, ove 
om Size Mager? 


Children and Infants. 


PRICES. 








udies’ Whole Back, without Bones....... - 81.75 

ee = “ Bone Front only.. 2.00 

Laced Back, Boned Fron, and B 2.25 

Whole Back, without Bones...... 1.50 

sli, - 7 BS scasseceseoses cece Bete 

* 621, Children’s, without Bones....cccccccscesscsesceess 030 
“ 631, Infants’, sad ence 35 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
Address, 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 
yroportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly titted from stock. 









Cords,ecur 
Never f ilst 


ILY ELIXIR« 


bones off with Elixir. 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., BOSTON. 


UNIVERSAL RIGATS. 

Horses have their rights as well as women, 
and quite as often fail to get them. 

It is not right to leave a tack where a woman 
in her stocking feet will step on it; neither is it 
right to drive into a horse's foot nails which are 
liable to split and penetrate into the sensitive 
part of the hoof, to cause much greater pain. 

All cold-rolled and clipped nails are liable to 
do this. Avoid them, and see that only Putnam 
Nails are driven into your horse's feet. They 
are the only Hot-Forged Nail made, and conse- 
quently the only safe nail to drive. 

The difference in price between the Putnam 
Nail and inferior goods is but one cent per horse, 
and no smith should refuse to use the Putnam 
when paid the additional cent. 

Let every woman as she steps on a tack, as 
well as when she does not, think of her favorite 
horse, and register a vow to permit nothing but 
Putnam Hot-Forged Nails to be used in his feet. 

Send for sample to Neponset, Boston, Mass. 

Putnam Natt Co, 


Helpil and Atractin Books. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY STORIES, By 

Jessie Benion F:emont. l2mo, $).00. 

Mrs. Fremont is always a fascinating writer, but 
never more so than when she touches upon sceoes and 
incideuts in the great est, When, with her gallant 
husband, she lived through experiences that t+ sted her 
personal courage, quick wit aud sound sense as few 
women’s have been tried, 





BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR GIRLS. By 

Sallie Joy White. 1l2mo. 75 cents. 

“The very tone of the volume Js inspiriti:g, while its 
practical sugge-tions are such as every ambitious girl 
who secks a business opening will always be thankfui 
for.”—Chicago Herald, 

HELPS IN TEACHING READING By Mar- 


tha 8S. Hussey, teacher of Reading in the Girls’ Latin 

School, Boston, l2mo, 75 cents. 

“Miss Hussey’s little book will give inspiration and 
practical assistance to teachers of every grade. In our 


and U. Murray, Boston Normal School. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. By Marygaret Sid- 
ney. Svo, beautifully illustrated. Cloth, $2.25; boards, 
$1.75, 

“Margaret Sliney never appears to better advantage 
than when telling a story that has as a background 


NEW EVERY MORNING. A Year-Book for 
Girls. By Annie A. Ryder. $1.0: gilt edges, $1.25, 
The best bouk of datly readings for girls and young 

women. 


SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND. By Howard 
Pyle, Emilie Poulssup, Kate Upson Clark, and others, 
l2mo, $1.25. 

Each one of the stories iu this volume is a gem. They 
are stories that appeal to the nobler qualities in boys 
and girls, and thrill them with a desire to be more 
brave, earnest, manly and womanly. 


By Helen Campvel!, l2mo, $1 

“I wishevery young girl just entering on womanhood 
might read this book, for it is the record of a noble, 
s If-respecting, honorable life.’— Leuise Chandler 


Moulton. 


BY BURY TO BEACON STREET. By Mrs. A. 
3 ) : 


{. Diaz. l2mo, $1.25, 

“Sunlight in the house, simplicity in dress and diet, 
self-respect instead of Lue worship of wealth and fash- 
fon, education of women in skilled labor, are among 
the things Mrs. Diaz advocates."—. YF. Nation. 

GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS! By Annie H. Ryde-. 
l2mo, $1.00, 

Twelve bright. cheery, muchi-ne talks to girls 


eded ta 
about the development of their bodies, minds and 
characters. 

HEALTH ANP STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIRLS. by Mary J. Safford, M. D., aud Mary E. 
Allen. lémo, +) cents, 

“What a blessing t r girls if this book could only 
buted and read throughout the land! Many a 
nu is the unconscious cause of her daughter's itl- 
health.”=— 8S. 8. Journal, 

HOW TO COOK WELL, By Mrs. J. BR. Benton. 
l2mo, $125. With full index. Four huudred pages; 

id receipts. 

“A more comp 






Ousatr 





te guide for the housekeeper we have 
raciag as it does a range from the 
t dainties tothe plainest of dishes.” 


choice ~Tne lome- 


stéau, 
spose RAEBURN GIRLS, 
tatfen-perg author of j 


ger, “Patience 


By Mrs. A. F, | 
Pepper, M. D.’ 
l2mo, $1 

“A thoroughly healthy and natural book, which will 
be read with interest, ne y by the great army of 








girls who are bravely earni heir own jiving, but by 
all who enjoy a bright, wholesome story.”"—Golden 
Rule, 

HERE OR, BEAUTIFUL 


AND BEYOND: 
WORDS OF LIFE. Selected by Carrie Adelaide 
Coobe, Introd re B. Spalding, D. D. 
4to, cloth, full net. (A subscription 
book. 
Agents wanted for this beantiful book, with 
whom liberal terms will be made, 





iby ¢ 
gilt edges, $2.75 








At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 








ures rheumatism, cholera worbu-, diarrhaa, 
Ue free to any address with three two-cent sta. 
i 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR! 


THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
$1) reward, if net cured, for every cace of colic, contracted and knotted 
plint, shoe-Dolls when first started, and callous o 
relieve spayins, ringvone, cockle joints. 


ali kinds, 
TUTTLE’s FAM- 
Sample bot- 


ps. Send for circular, 


SKISTOL, CONN., Feb, 1, 1891, 
Dr. 8. A. TUTTLE, FsqQ., Dear Sir:-T have used your E ixir in my barn 
forayear, The tirst thing 1 used it for was a curb, aud it teok it off clean 
us a Whistle, aud did not take off the hair, Lhave been using it on my horse 
m the hip forasprain, and it has to all appearances cured him. He hag 
feen Jame for some time, #3 yeu know, and wien you came and saw him 
you taid it was in toe muscles of his hip. and we have put it on us directed, 
and the trouble has gone, I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he doeg 
net show any lameness, It is the mo t wonderful ‘iniment I ever saw, 
You ean refer any party to me and 1 will answer any inquirers that come, 

It was in our logal papers about the horse being enred, and a #reat man 
have been to me to know where they can getit. Dtell at my barn they will 
always find itas long as Lam around. OQneef my réizghbors bought 4 colt 
that had four ringbones. The owner had tried blistering and everything 
he could think of. and sold te this man. He has taken the whole four ringe 


Yours truly, H. SESSIONS, JR., Lock Box 08, 


‘COMPREHENSIVE | 


Physical Culture 


By MABEL JENNESS. 


MRS. MARY A. 


Interestlug Chapters, LIVERMORE 
Horseback Riding, Rowing SAYS: 
ee Fencing and “Miss Jenness 
anelng. 


has no superior in 
her knowledge of 
physical training 
for women.” 


Hygiene of the Skin and 
Treatment of the 
Complexion, 


Baths, 


Bending Exercises. a1 
Elongating Exercises, MAILING 
The Hand and Arm. PRICE, 


Vocal Gymnastics, Throat, 
Chest and Bust. 


$2.05. 


FOR SALE BY 


MABEL JENNESS, 


8363 Sth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


LESSONS 
Senography 


AND 


[ype-Wriling 
FREE, 


n the next number of 


TheBusigess Woman's Journal 


will be cou:menced a course of lessons in Shorthand, 


Correct & Elegant Carriage, 








to be conducted by « practical stenographer and law 
reporter of 12 years’ expervence. 

See particulars of WOMAN’S BUSINESS COL. 
LEGE and Premium Offers in July No. of Busines 
Woman's Journal. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Single Copies 15 


MARY F. SEYMOUR PU3, 
32 Park Row. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. 


Cents. 
CO., 


Y. 








(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


50 O00==50 000 





SOLD AND 
In USE. 


























las an? | PRICES 
=) | ~~ . 

Bia MODERATE. 

ree, | TERMS 
— = REASONABLE. 

—— —® | ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE FREE 
These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 


I possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
which blends so admirably with the human voice, 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and Keep their 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 
repay you. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PIANOS 


C. MH. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Frankiin street- 
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